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NOTES ABOUT THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IT required no less than 40,000 les of ard Kipling’s*‘Second Jungle sidered opaque, has called at 
Book” to supply the demand ab leone. i Thie means that Mr. Kipiing has igvesugutens like Nikole, Pecks MUNCIE tek ne torons Gentes iy 
duplicated the remarkable that his first volume of stories of coveries thatthe imagination could scarcely grasp, but it needed the fanteatic 











the Indian Jungle. There is a strong consensus of opinion that the two revelations of th a 
ungle Hooke courte Mr Kipling’ best bd fr tmmoryly. John Lack, Fars. whlah penetrate ‘won luther abd paper as oiaa'y ght aye Dene 
ping: bends ond tal- ,inthewayof trate glass, are developed by means of Ceoshes and Geissler tubes. Just 


“Ju le 


initial-, 
4 to ** The Second Jungie 
xk.” These have attracted 
wids attention, not only for 
their perfect sympathy with 
the text, but for their artistic 
effectiveness The volumes sell 
for $1.50 each. 
**s 
“THE most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the prob- 
lems of modern municipal gov- 
ernment.” This is the high 
tribute paid by Prof E. d. 
James, President of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and 
:@, to Dr. Alvert 
Shaw's ou Municipal gov- 
ernment. he two vulumes, 
one devoted to the administra- 
tion of the cities of Great Brit- 
ain and the other to the cities 
of Continental Europe, have 
been ac‘epted as text-books by 
these who are earnestly strug- 
glivg to bring about municipal 
reform in America. As a for- 
eign critic, Professor Bryce is 
conceded to have given the 
fairest and best study of 
American institutions, so it has 
been left for an American to 
present the most comprehen- 
sive and complete acrount of 
foreign methods of municipal 
administration. Dr. . Shaw's 
books, in uniform style, sell 
00 each. 


.* 
WITH all of the cook books 
that are at present in existence, 
there must be superlative merit 
in @ new one t ip greeted 
with a universal chorus of 
praise. The most enthusiastic 
commendation has been 
stowed u ‘Mary Ronald's 
Book. 


Consety, ik iy 
Rion opty Diet ic ead sien 
lume Seorval 











what these tubes are can be 
learned in Puilip Atkinson's 
Rew book: * tricity 

Everybody: Ite Nature and 
Uses Explained.” Mr. Atkine 


@n explains the marvels, of 
electricity In simple language, 

Var suited to the comprehension 
of the ordinary reader. BEieo- 
bree playe such an im 


t 
in every-day life t this ° 
FO R k is particularly timely. 
, cae tom bm gene mish tte cone 

me explain pro- 

nounved prior ing The Woche 
rays that 
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University ol ,Onford. In 
these lectures all the different 
ways in which illustrating can 
be done trexted by . 
Penneli—line drawing. wi 

Grawipg,wood engraving, litho. 
graphing. etc, Not on) © atu. 


how 18 ACCOMPLISHED, 
By W. B Smythe, Later of The Irrigation Age. 


Lf 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 
By Mrs, Humphry Ward. 
¥ 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST. 





For Schools, Colleges, and Reference. 
History of England and the British Empire. 


A record of Constitutional, Naval, Military, Political, and Lit- 
erary Events from B, C. 55 to A, D. 1890, By EnGaR SANDER- 
son, M.A., late scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Valuable 
‘Tables of Contents divide the work into distinct periods ; years 
and events, wars, laws, as well as social and literary advances 
being noted. With tinted maps and genealogical tables, and full 
index. In one handsome 8vo volume, 1134 pages. Cloth...$3.00 

‘* Mr. Sanderson has tried, he says, to make his story inter- 
esting. In this effort he has met with a surprising degree of 
success.” Zhe New York Times. 

“ It is to his credit that he treats the subject with breadth 
and does not sink colonial topics into abeyance. . . . One 
glides as through the pages of a novel over this chronicle of 
national progress,” — Pud/ic Ledger, Philadelphia. 


The Ethics of Gastronomy. 
The Spirit of Cookery. 


A Popular Treatise on the History, Science, Practice and Ethical 
and Medical Import of Culinary Art. With a dictionary of culin- 
ary terms. By J. L. W. THupicnum, M.D., F.R.C.P., London. 
In one volume. 12amo. 728 pages. Cloth.......ccccescceeeses $2.25 

**It is not a collection of recipes. . . . It is an educative 
book of the highest order in culinary art. . . . From an 
intellectual point of view there is much to interest and profit the 
reader,”— The /ndependent, 


Wood's Dictionary of Quotations 


From Ancient and Modern English and Foreign Sources. 30,000 
references alphabetically arranged, and with an exhaustive subject 
index. Demy 8vo. Cloth, $2.50; half calf, gilt top, $4.50. 

** Puts the reader at once on the track of the best thoughts of 
thinking men of all ages on a given topic.”— 7he Boston Herald, 

‘* Especially comprehensive, . . , serves to rank very 
high in the class to which it belongs." — Review of Reviews. 

‘* A happy combination of what everybody knows and wishes 
to authenticate, and what very few have seen,”—Dr. Buckley in 
the Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


The Legends of King Arthur and His Knights. 


A simple prose rendering of the Arthurian Legends, compiled 
and arranged into a consecutive story by James T. KNOWLES. 
Eighth Edition, Square crown 8vo. Art linen......,... eeeee $1.50 

** Something to —— to all ages."— Public Opinion, 

**With all the later attempts to do the same task, Mr. 
Knowles’ book retains its value as a modernization of Malory in 
simple language that keeps the flavor of the original.” —Literary 
World, Boston. 


A Delightful Souvenir of England. 
Abbeys and Castles of England and Wales. 


Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By Jonn TimsBs 
and ALEXANDER GUNN. Embellished with twelve full page, 
most interesting photogravures from the newest and best views of 
the subject procurable. Choicely printed on laid paper. 3 vols., 
large crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops...,...scssessesresssssesereseeees 7+ 50 


Chess Novelties 


And Their Latest Developments. With comparisons of chess 

openings of the past century and the present, not dealt with in 

existing works. .By H. E. Bird, With diagrams. 12mo. 
‘* To the chess expert Mr. Bird’s book is indispensable. . 





John Ruskin, His Life and Teaching. 


By J. MARSHALL MATHER. Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 
A simple outline of Ruskin’s life and teaching, intended for 
those who purpose a detailed study of his writings. 


By the same Author. 
Popular Studies of Nineteenth Century Poets. 
By J. MARSHALL MATHER. 12m0, Cloth.........sscesesceses $1.00 


A series of talks, or studies, on the style and characteristics 
of the modern British poets. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition of 

Whist or Bumblepuppy. 

Thirteen Lectures Addressed to Children. By ‘*‘ PEMBRIDGE.” 

12mo. Gilt edges...... above sconce sensed ionabeseders sedcbescncesonesdé $1.00 
‘*The best player in the world may gain from his observa- 

tions, and a mediocre player can scarcely find a better counsellor.”’ 

—Review, 


Cooking and Heating by Electricity, and Medical Therapeutics 
are fully treated of in the new edition (the fifth, 1896) of 


Electricity Up to Date. 
By E. Verity. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth............ $1.00 


In ** The Public Men of To-Day" Series. 
The German Emperor, William II. 


By CHARLES Lowe, author of ‘‘ The Life of Prince Bismarck.” 

With portraits. 12m0. Cloth.....,....000rccccccscesersercecceees $1.25 

‘* Mr. Lowe’s cleverness and literary skill impress us strongly: 

. the sort of story to do the Emperor good. A triumph of 
literary diplomacy,”—New York Times. 

‘* We have praised the three earlier volumes. . . . We 

* are able to pronounce this the best of all, and a volume which it 

will be hard to beat. . . . An interesting and even an attractive 
personality.”— Zhe Atheneum, London. 


M. Stambuloff. 


By A. Hutmz BEAMAN, With ‘six full-page portraits. 12mo. 
Qe eicnspisencdieaiinustesatins o1sscbpeoncdneke appar rneguanspebencevteceseses $1.25 
** This admirable biography . . well worthy of a place 
in the admirable series to which it belongs."—N. Y. 7imes, 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


‘‘The Ameer Abdur Rahman,”’..............:00sesce0 sesee 1-25 


06 Fi NE SIA ich csdennes chudaconeseoansddnounneseconssocvecs $1.25 
_ Concise and popular biographies of the men who are making 
history. 


Warne’s Library of Natural History. 


The Royal Natural History. 


’ Edited by RicHarD Lypexkker, B.A., F.R.S., etc. The first 
‘twenty numbers of this important work are now ready. In paper 
COVETS, PTICC..ssesceeee soveseseresseessereceessseseees 5O CONtS Per siniber 
*,* Nos. I, to XV. complete the MAMMALIA; they also 
comprise Sections I. to V., now ready, in an appropriate cloth 
binding, price, $2.50 per section. Quarterly Volumes I. and II. 
also now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, $4.50 per volume; 
half morocco, cloth sides, $6.25. 


Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. 
A Pocket Guide. to British Wild Flowers. By Epwarp Step. 





'. +» This book is a study of tabooed openings, showing their 
- merits."—New York World. 


With. 128 plates, printed in colors, etc. Size, 4% by 6% in. 
Limp Cloth,.....sseeesseseesseseseenserenesersereessesserseesscnsnesens $2.50 





ae , BOOKS OF 
An Original Wager. 


Being a Véracious Account of a Genuine Bet. By A VAGABOND. | 
Illustrated by George Michelet:  12mo, Cloth ;...........00.:$150 | 


*,* An account of a unique experience—a story of six weeks 
. _ in Ffanceé, during which the hero ‘raced on foot, on bicycle and on 


horseback, tried to beat the swimming record, etc.; also raced on. 
against the. champion lady: cyclist of the world—told 


horseback. 
with brightness and vivacity.” (ust Ready.) 


THE HOUR. 
_...\ A Powerful Story of the Lancashire Cotton Mills. 
The Shuttle of Fate. 


By Miss C, WHITEHEAD. _; With full-page illustrations by Lance- 
lot Speed. Crown 8vo. Cloth..........0.csscsereeeees Seoeevevee $1.25 


By the author of *' The Mystery ofa Hansom Cab.” 


The Carbuncle Clue. 
A Mystery. By Fercus Hume. In12mo. Cloth.:........$1.25 








May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER, OR WILL BE SENT FREE BY MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


ys 1c. B. WARNE. & CO... a 


3 Cooper Union, New. York, 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


READY MARCH 7. 








A New Novel by Mrs. Burnett. 


This new novel of Mrs. Burnett’s is sure to prove 
a genuine surprise to all, so complete and marked a 
departure is it from any work that has heretofore 
appeared from her pen, The story is laid in the 
time of Queen Anne, presenting a vivid and frank 
picture of the time, and is written in the language 
of the period. The Lady of Quality isa unique 
character in fiction, and her life is full of moving 
and dramatic incidents, which Mrs. Burnett relates 
with great power, and in a manner absolutely new 
to her readers. It will be pronounced the strongest 
work that Mrs. Burnett ever written, while 
the peculiar interest of its subject and plot will 


claim for it special attention as 
12mo, $1.50. 


A Lady 
of Quality. 


Being a Most Curious, Hitherto 
Unknown History, related by 
Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, but not 
presented to the World of Fash- 
ion through the pages of The 
Tatler, and now for the first 
time written down by 
Frances Hopcson BuRNETT. 


* 


one of the most original and 
striking novels of the present 
time. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New Book by Anthony Hope. 


Comedies of 
Courtship. 


The Wheel of Love—The Lady of 
the Pool—The Curate of Poltons 
—A Three-Volume Novel—The 
Philosopher in the Apple-Or- 
chard—The Decree of Duke 
Deodonato. 

By ANTHONY Hope. 


‘* Mr, Hope’s comedies are real comedies, and 
they are played out by sundry young people ina 
way that would simply paralyze the old-tashioned 
hero and heroine, e first story, ‘The Wheel 
of Love,’ is perhaps the best of the half-dozen by 
reason of its unexpectedness, There is a good 
healthy touch of pure cussedness about the respective 
couples concerned in the story that illustrates the 
average human mind to ection. Mr, Hope’s 
style is too well known to need illustration. 


stories are without exception 
| 1amo, $1.50. 


bright, racy, readable, clever.” 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 163-167 Fifth Ave, New York. 


—London Literary World. 
@]O0SO0S OS 04-00 0OO0S6S06S039S0S6 DOSS 96S6S0S6 
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A 
Command 
of 
German 


is obtained by practice in speaking as directed in 
HOW TO THINK IN GERTIAN, 
Ask your bookseller for it, or address the 
author, Pror. C. F. Krogu, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 





tere 


GILVER BURDETT & COMPANY, - -- Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW. YORK. .. CHICAGO. - 
110-112 Boylston St. 81 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 








1028 Arch St, 


PHILADELPHIA | 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLAN 
AND COMPANY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


y 
The Life of Thomas Hutch- 


inson, 


Last Royal Governor of the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. By James K. Hosmer, 
author of ‘‘ Young Sir Henry Vane” and 
‘* Samuel Adams” in the American States- 
man Series. With a Portrait of Hutchin- 
son, &@ View of his Boston Home, and a 
Facsimile Letter. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Scant justice has hitherto 

son’s poh nes qualition, Waannen Sanaa Topation 

Dr. Hosmer’s book is written with admirable fair- 

ness and from full information; it adds mat 

bores Gorernot Watcnecs oie righ pecs 

@ capable magistrate and a noble man. was 


Moral Evolution. 


By Grorez Harris, D.D., Professor in the 
Andover Theological Seminary. wn 
8vo, $2.00. 

Here is a book which challen, the earn 
tention of all who are intereste ‘in studies thet * 
late immediately to the highest welfare of mankin 
and whoever knows the qué lity of -Dr. Harris's thinke 


ing, and the forcible grace of his style, will antici- 
pate a work of remarkable value and profound 


Bttractiveness.: _ & » ceiiens#@rermeterr Di. of . eet 


In New England Fields and 
Woods, 


By Rowranp E. Rosrsgon, author of ‘‘ Ver- 
mont” in the American Commonwealth 
Seiies, and “ Danvis Folks.” 16mo, $1.25. 

™A charming book, showing minute observation 

aspects of out-door life with on Inmtellieres ana 
spirit like those of Thoreau, Burroughs, aud Torrey 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For MAROH contains 





THE IRISH IN AMERICAN LIFE. By 


H. ©. Merwin. The beginning of a most 
delicate and interesting study of the prin- 
cipal nationalities that make up the Amer- 
ican people. 


A SEMINARY OF SEDITION. 


By Jouw 
Fiskz. 


SOME MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. 


By his daughter Rosz Hawrnorns La- 
THROP. ; 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. 
li. By Saran Orne Jewert. 


NEW FIGURES IN LITERATURE AND 


ART: E. A. MACDOWELL. By Epirn 
Brower. ; 


Contributions Eugenia Sk , Mre. 
Catherwood, J. M Lede ellen Makobie, 
and others. 


85 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN ¢€ 00., 
Boston and New York, 
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By M. ALLEN STARR, M.D., 


Calinge xg Band seiner 


Cloth. $10.00 nez. 
Fertilization of the Ovum.”’) 


AN ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. 


Pontemer: of ens yates of the Mind and Nervous 8) stem, College of 


Muusclogiet to the Presbyterian and Or- 
thor Hospitais, and to the New York Eye and Ear Infirm- 

With the co-operation of O. 8, Srrone, Ph.D., aud 
Sewste Leamine,M D. 62 Plates. 8 Figures. Extra 4to. 
(Uniform with Dr. Wilson’s ‘‘ Atlas of the 


MACMILLAN & COFMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NHW VOLUMES OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social, Or- 





Ph.D., 


ent of Columbia 


ganization. 





By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, 


Professor of Sociology Columbia University in the City of |New 
York. 8vo. Cloth. 


M.A., 


$3.00 net. 













DRISLER MEMORIAL VOLUME. Classi- 
cal Studies in Honor of Henry Drisler, in om- 
memoration of the Fiftieth Year of his Official 
Connection with Columbia College and affec- 
tionately dedicated by the Vontributors, his 
Pupils. With Portrait, 8vo. Cloth. $4.00 net, 


ATLAS OF THE FERTILI ATION ANP 
A~YOKINESIS OF OVUM 
y Epuunp B. MW N, Ph. D., Seats of Inver- 


tebrate Zudlogy in Columbia ah Oe eg y 
co-operation of EDWARD LEAMING, M 
Instructor in Photwwgrapby at the bebe “a 
Physicians and surgeons, Columbia University, 
with ten photographic plates and numerous 
diagrams. Extra 8vo. Cloth. pp.vil and 82. 
, net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY THH OOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. A Study in 
Administration. By Frank J. Goopnow, A.M., 
LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Col- 
umbia, author of ** Compa: ative Administrative 
Law.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 










SOIENOEH OF 8TATISTIOS, PART I. 


By RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, Ph.D, 


Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia University. 8vo. 


STATISTICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 


Cloth. pp. xvi and 399. $8.00 net. 
















SITIO. AND ENG~ 


1 IN 
SH COMP ITION Advanced 
CARPSNTER, Prot 


a and 1 hagiish Compveti a in Ouincsbis 
College. 00 net. 


tion. ldmo, Cloth. $1. 
SXEROISRS IY ASAT ORC ABB ENS: 
SecRtic ata Beet 


A Gagiten Composition Columbia 
College. 16mo. Cloth. , 


” eonopenee OF eVOisH c GRAM- 
Gombe ene! Totes of’ t University tty Oot 


ES IN RH 





cgay a} ORAMMARL OR AEG 


EENTH C 


a at 


© University 


* pea ES 


ti. a cloth, $1.00. 


F 7 
See eee tal Dey 
ALBXANDBY TILLE, Ph >. Cie turer on the 
Lauguage and 


‘and Lite ature ia Lad University 
of diasgow. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00 


DAY: Edited, 
by 


a 2h ON ART. ron a the etree 
schas Gace nates ts th 


Educational Works 


A BAND- BOOK. oF seek sCcuU LP 
TUR BR GaRDNER. M, 

devuuty éireosat of te the ante schvuol at athens. 

With Illustrations, 12mo Cloth. $1.25 net. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHO Be J. B. 
k, author of * Trigonometry “3 eeinners,” 
“ leneatiey Trigonome ry,” etc. Edited und 
Arranged for American CHARLOTTS 


vie 
ANGas .80., head of Math. Dept., Biyn 
Mawr College, Pa. 16mo, Cloth. cents net 


HALLS AND KNIGHT'S ELEMENTARY 
£49 EBRA. amen FRANK 
rasecs AM., M.)., Profersor of Mathe- 

matics, and Assis iutant Princip 1 of the Academic 

Department, Stevens Institute of ‘'evchnology 

16mo. Vlvuth. $1.10 net. 


me AM in Me por , SEQINNERS, RS RA 


FPRank L. ‘Rives A.M., M.D., P: ofessor c 
Mathematics, and Assintant Principal of the 
Academic Teper Stevens Iustitute of 
Technology. 16mo. Cloth. 60 cents net. 


CHAR fridges Ra Re ARITHMETIC, Re 


KINGTON 
of Dr. we Sach’s School for Boys, New York 
16mo, Cloth. 90 cents net. 


CHARLES. 2 Smith's a Ballon, hy nv ve 


one 
Srmvonan, A, es 


mxtics 
Dean of the Coll o Feoulttes jMash the Univers 
ity of Gaitfornis. B 


Edition ‘Som 
Edition is the sara « as Syapiors ni - 
Vi # the Complete Edition 


3: 


ie 








Macmillan & Company’s Recently Published 


TO wae ig A OF GEOMETRY; PE ame sg | 


Mathematics in As ‘vabeoder of California. 
1mo. Cloth. $1.10 net. 


CAM RIDGE MATHFMATICAL SE- 
S.—An Elementary Treatice on 
Sroetaitembert ye T. Yoo M.A., late 
ell w of Pembroke College, Camnelaes. ‘Wi 
numerous Examples. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 12mo, cloth, pp. 806, 80 vents net. 


A TEXT BOOK OF THE SRRSP Lee 


OF Ma ht SiGe. a a 
yoy fog aaa a 


Fhyeice ay the fisboot of Medicine, Edinourgh. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth. $4.0u net. 
HO 


NI S AND FRANKLIN, — THE 


NES we, Madr ps Lioi 5 A Colles: 
and Wau 





* Iam 8. Saioontea: i. Taree Volumen. a ' L 
Mechanics and Heat. 8vo. Cloth 


PMionaat. Soave ay ED BES NERS... ws 
and Lewis in th University of Bh pte un 


E.8 suoun, MA. M D. 
16mo. Cloth, A 


Ba Vs, oy Raure & Pane, YG atone 


oo A Deterene of Dynamic Ge Geology a 
Secgraphy at Cornell Univers: bats in of 





Economic Geology of the Uni yt 
passa metraslons. 12mo. 










(The Child in Primitive Culture.) 


THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK-THOUGHT. 


By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Leoturer on Anthropology in Clark University; sometime Fellow in Mod rn Languages in University College, Toronto; Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc. Svo, cloth, $8.00 net. 








eer eae & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Prof. Roentgen’s Discovery | 


WE poust if any other scientific discovery ot recent years 
ihas excited such wide-spread popular interest as that of Prof. 
Roentgen of Wiirzburg. The daily papers have given state- 
ments of his experiments, the verbosity of which tends to 
confuse or befog the mind of the reader, rather than to en- 
lighten him on the subject. The following, from an article 
by Dr. Arthur Schuster in a recent number of Zhe British 
Medical Journal, was obtained direct from Prof. Roentgen ; 
it is brief, and may be relied upon as a correct description of 
what the German scientist had accomplished up to the date 
-of his communication to Dr. Schuster :— 

“It has long been known that the highly electrical parti- 
‘cles which are projected from the negative pole of a vacuum 
tube produce a strong luminosity (phosphorescence) when 
they strike against the glass walls of the tube. Prof. Roent- 
gen’s discovery is that, in addition to this phosphorescence, 
another radiation is produced, which is capable of penetrat- 
ing through all bodies, though not to the same extent. 
Thus, aluminium is more transparent to this radiation than 
Iceland spar. The radiation passes in straight lines easily 
through paper, cardboard or wood, and produces photographic 
effects after having passed through two complete packs of 
cards. Prof. Roentgen shows a photograph, which has been 
taken in one room, the tube producing the radiation being 
in another room, the rays having passed through the door. 
One of the photographs in my possession shows a complete 
image of a compass needle, with the divisions into degrees 
of the circle over which the needle is placed. The compass 
needle, before being photographed, was placed inside a metal 
box. As flesh, skin and cartilage are more transparent than 
bone, the photograph of a hand gives a complete outline of 
the bones of the hand and fingers, the outlines of the flesh 
being only very faintly marked. * * “™ One characteris- 
tic feature of this new radiation, which distinguishes it from 
all effects so far known of radiant light and heat, is that it 
cannot be refracted or deflected; that is to say, it will pass 
through a prism of aluminium having an angle of sixty de- 
grees without being deviated from its original course. 
Hence, lenses will not focus the rays, which will pass through 
a lens as they pass through an ordinary glass window. The 
photographs obtained are, therefore, of the nature of shadows, 
and their great sharpness is itself a testimony that the new 
radiation must be propagated in straight lines. The radia- 
tion produces fluorescence as well as photographic effects.” 

Although Prof. Roentgen is justly entitled to the honor of 
having first photographed the unseen by means of the cath- 
ode ray, Prof. Hertz of Bonn first, and later Prof. Lenard, 
demonstrated that certain metals are permeable to the rays. 
Shortly after the announcement of Reentgen’s discovery 
reached this city, a number of scientific electricians and 
physicists of repute, and a host of mere amateurs, began a 
Series of experiments, not only with the view of confirming 
those of Roentgen, but also to develop further and, if possible, 
to simplify, the process, and to ascertain what value it may 
have in the arts, and whether or not it can be applied as an 
aid to diagnosis in medicine andsurgery. The most prominent 
and indefatigable of those in or near this city are Mr. Edison, 
Prof. Pupin of Columbia College and Dr. W. J. Morton. 
Mr. Edison has succeeded in reducing the time exposure to 
ten minutes, has obtained a fairly good picture in five min- 
utes, and hopes to succeed in making the impression instan- 


taneous. He has obtained results without the Crooke’s tubes 





‘by using ordinary incandescent bulbs with varying degrées of 
vacuum, and has tried, also, the penetrability of the ray 


upon various metals, finding that lead, zinc and steel are 
impenetrable, as well as bone, in consequence of which he 
has made no attempt to photograph the brain, which, he an- 
nounced some days ago, was his intention. 

Dr. W. J. Morton, well known as an experienced and able 
electro-therapeutist, was the first in this country to use the 
static or Franklin battery in the treatment of nervous dis- 
eases; his laboratory is thoroughly equipped for carrying on 
any experiments pertaining to electricity. He, also, has pro- 
duced the cathode rays from an ordinary bulb by means of 
the static machine, as well as from sparks from two Leyden 
jars, and has had good results in photographs. His experi- 
ments are especially directed towards the application of the 
discovery for medical and surgical purposes. Prof. Pupin of 
Columbia College is experimenting on the same lines and is 
very sanguine of its possibilities in surgery. 

But, notwithstanding the numerous experiments and inves- 
tigations that have been made in this city and, indeed, 
throughout the country, whether for original research or 
merely to confirm the experiments of Roentgen, they have 
not upon the whole been satisfactory, nor have the pictures 
even equalled in exactness and clearness of form and outline 
those of the discoverer. It may be that the fault lies in the 
tubes, which, perhaps, are inferior to those used by him, 
The impression seems to be gaining ground among the in- 
vestigators that he has not disclosed all he has discovered; 
but then, we must bear in mind that Roentgen has been en- 
gaged for months in making his experiments, while as yet the 
others have devoted only a few days or weeks to their inves- 
tigations. In so far as the discovery of photographing the un- 
seen by means of the cathode rays relates to medicine and 
surgery, the outlook is full of promise. Although Prof. Reent- 
gen himself has not succeeded in causing the ray to pene- 
trate bone, we believe that it is simply a question of intensity 
or potentiality of the electric force, and will in time be accom- 
plished. But unless this is brought about, as an aid to the di- 
agnosis of obscure conditions, it will be of comparatively little 
value in surgery. In the event of success, the surgeon will 
be enabled to localize a tumor or bullet in the brain, and to 
operate wherever feasible. It will also be possible to locate 
exactly a ball, in whatever part of the body it may be lodged. 
During our Civil War hundreds of lives might have been 
saved, could the exact location of the ball have been ascer- 
tained. Take, for instance, wounds of the abdomen : during 
our War such wounds were considered, as a rule, necessarily 
fatal, and asa matter of fact they were almost invariably so. 
But, given the exact location of the ball, the methods at 
present in vogue of opening the abdominal cavity, and the 
antiseptic treatment now employed, recovery from such 
wounds would be almost certain. We shall also be able to 
diagnose the exact character of bone fractures, and, in dis- 
locations, to decide whether or not thereis a fracture compli- 
cation. The true condition of the spine from injury or dis- 
ease, the presence of gall-stones, of calculi in the bladder or 
kidneys, of abdominal or uterine tumors, of the extent of 
cardiac hypertrophy or liver enlargement, and many other 
conditions too numerous to refer to, will also be diagnosed by 
this means. 

Prof, Roentgen says that the cathode rays are ultra violet, 
If such is the case, they may possess the chemical powers of 
the sun’s violet rays and perhaps prove germicidal. Orne en- 
thusiast, in a communication to the London Zance?. suggests 
that in pulmonary phthisis the lungs could be flooded with 
the rays, and the tubercular bacilli destroyed. But the 
human body is not a test tube; chemical agents that are 
germicidal out of the body have been shown to be powerless 
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for that purpose when introduced into the system. In con- 
clusion, we would say that, so far as the applicability of the 
cathode photography to medicine and surgery is concerned, 
but little has been done except to locate bullets in a few 
cases in which they were imbedded in muscular tissue. The 
most important case is that of a needle, discovered in the 
stomach of a young woman, which was successfully removed. 
But, as we have already stated, the probabilities of penetrat- 
ing bone with the rays are great, in which case the possibili- 
_ ties of what may be done in surgery are almost beyond hu- 
man calculation. Inthe meantime, we must patiently await 
the results of the army of investigators in this and other 
countries. CLINTON WAGNER. 





How to Study German Literature 


THERE ARE FEW more gratifying signs of genuine progress 
in our American colleges and universities than the increased 
attention paid of late years to the study of German. It is 
recognized that Germany furnishes to-day the most scholarly 
contributions to the study of English, We can hardly be 
expected to rival our German brethren in their own special 
field of German philology and research; but we are certainly 
making marked advance in German studies. This is not 
only due to the widening of the college curriculum and the 
more stringent requirements for admission in modern lan- 

es; but the influence of American teachers trained in 
an University methods has been fruitful and far-reach- 
ing. The teaching staff in the modern language group has 
been appreciably strengthened in the leading colleges, For 
the select few who desire more specialized study, the addition 
of post-graduate instruction has been a notable step forward, 
and is producing gratifying results, under the happiest condi- 
tions, in the lines both of philology and literature. Within 
recent years, too, several important German libraries have 
been secured for American colleges, thus giving increased 
opportunity for original research. It is pleasing to note that 
American-born teachers are among the most successful lead- 
ers in this renaissance of German learning—a practical 
method of evincing their gratitude to Germany for years of 
study on its soil, 

Far-sighted colleges are realizing the significance of the 
fact that the study of German—as, indeed, of any important 
modern tongue—is an ever-widening field. It is vastly more 
than a mere language to be taught in school-boy fashion by 
the typical school-teacher: it is a broad and rapidly extend- 
ing department of learning, which could easily occupy a full 
corps of professors and instructors, so complex and compre- 
hensive is the amount of work involved. It implies the 
study of Gothic, of Old, Middle and New High German, 
with an extensive and diversified literature stretching over 
1500 years. It includes, also, from the philologist’s stand- 
point, familiarity with the entire range of Germanic languages 
and dialects—a pretty wide group ; comparative philology, in 
fact, in its broadest sense. In truth, the ideal study of Ger- 
man would require a large faculty in itself, in which German 
philosophy and philology, German history and literature, 
German ethics and folk-lore would be adequately represented, 
It becomes, then, a vital question with our colleges, how to 
maintain and increase the hold of German on the student, so 
that it may arouse an interest that shall be permanent, not 
spasmodic. How shall the study of German be made genuine 
and lasting? What methods shall the teacher adopt to 
attract and retain attention and develop that enthusiasm for 
study which alone makes labor satisfactory and productive ? 
Let us attempt to answer these inquiries, so far as they refer 
to the. study of German literature, by offering a few sugges- 
tions which have been practical and useful in our own ex- 
perience. 


The aim of a teacher, after all, is to make instruction 


interesting, whatever the line of work. The student is usu- 
ally intensely human, and, particularly in the earlier years of 
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college work, he has to be taught 4ow, rather than whaé, to 
study. Given an average class of students, who are fairly 
well prepared, and can read at sight passages of moderate 
difficulty, there is no valid reason why they should not gradu- 
ally be made to enjoy German literature, if they possess any 
literary taste at all. Half of the current aversion to modern 
language work in colleges may be due less to the fragmentary 
nature of the curriculum than to the want of breadth in the 
instruction. There is the routine of translation and analysis ; 
but the author fails to be interpreted, his relation to his age 
is wholly neglected, his dependence on his predecessors un- 
explained. The very charm of his style and thought leaves 
noimpress. Such study suggests Goethe's oft-quoted words: 
the fragments are there, but the intellectual bond to weld 
them together is lacking. The true teacher of one literature 
must be master of many. He must see in the text at hand 
a thousand texts. He must treat the author’s thought almost 
as a living organism. The words themselves, with a signifi- 
cance often historic; the style, suggesting the author's per- 
sonality; the thought, bearing the stamp of the writer's 
painful or pleasurable experiences—here is material for the 
interpreter. Then the question must be faced as to the 
author’s originality, or how far he was moulded by his time. 
Was he distinctly national and representative, or was he a 
product of foreign influences and tendencies? Did he found 
a school, or was his merely an individual utterance? And 
before he has been dismissed, we must strive to discover 
whether there exist in our own literature marks of his in- 
fluence and parallelisms of thought. 

While it is needless to lay too much stress upon etymology 
in the earlier years of college work in German, the student 
should be taught almost from the first to recognize the wealth 
of suggestiveness in a vast number of German words. There 
is hardly a line in prose or poetry that cannot thus be made 
a treasure-trove, surprising every student and delighting those 
who have a taste for word-study. German is peculiarly rich 
in the number and variety of its loan-words. It has borrowed 
foreign elements from the earliest period. The original 
Germanic stock of words has been enlarged in every epoch: 
hence the successive influence of the Celt and the Roman. 
In a similar way, the church introduced an array of new 
words. With the spread of the Crusades, French influence 
became paramount. A few Centuries later, as the Renais- 
sance dawns, Latin revives, to be superseded again by 
French, with a mass of Italian loan-words. And with the 
increasing commerce of our own century, what an endless 
procession of foreign terms—English, Slavonic, Semitic— 
has been added. Let the student be shown, not fanciful 
analogies and etymologies, to display the instructor’s 
pedantry, but those which possess a well-defined historical 
meaning, which throw light on manners and customs, illus- 
trate primitive folk-lore and embody distinctly national char- 
acteristics. The student who knows the relation between 
signum and Segen, between Hof and huebsch, Morgen, a 
measure of land, and Morgen, a period of time, has made an 
important stride forward in his study of the language and 
literature. 

To illustrate from the author’s personality is invaluable in 
the study of literature. Here, if anywhere, it is true that the 
style is the man. Lessing, Heine, Schiller, Jean Paul, 
Goethe—each is reflected in his sentences. To understand 
@ poet one must do more than dwell in the poet’s land. 
We must enter the poet’s soul, lay bare his secret motives, 
share the joys and sorrows of his life. Ifthe immortal com- 
poser can write his own requiem, why not the poet? If you 
would understand Chopin aright, you must do more than play 
his compositions—you must feel his music as wrung from the 
incidents of his career. The advance from “The Robbers” 
to * William Tell” shows the struggles of Schiller’s spirit and 
its final triumph. Lessing's radicalism was a matter of tem- 
perament. Goethe's rounded life gave a certain evenness and 
symmetry to his works. Heine’s sarcasm and bitterness were 
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constitutional: his poetry was largely pathological. Apart 
from the author’s personality, it will be found useful to trace 
the origin of poem or drama, under what conditions or as- 
sociations it was written, and the entire history of the com-' 


position. Take, as a peculiarly striking example, Goethe's 
lovely ““ Wanderer’s Night-Song.” Let the class be told how 
Goethe originally wrote it with a pencil on the wooden wall 
of the ducal summer-house in Thuringia, when Carl August 
was his friend and patron; and how the poet nearly half a 
century later visited the spot once more and in the mountain 
solitude read the lines again, repeating the closing words as 
if in premonition of his own death, which followed in a few 
months, 
** Wait; soon like these 
Thou too shalt rest.” 

The study of German literature is invested with further in- 
terest, if the comparative method be employed and contem- 
porary writers in other lands be compared. Curious points 
of similarity or difference may thus be illustrated and shown 
to be due to national conditions or popular tendencies. 
Studied in this light, we are brought face to face with epochs 
of history. Thus, in the Middle High German period, when 
the Crusades awakened German thought to new life, French 
models gave a distinct impress to German poetry and the 
epics of the court. The literary points of contact between 
Germany and foreign nations and the resulting cross fertili- 
zation of ideas afford an interesting field of inquiry to students 
fond of historical research. France, England, Italy were 
thus to blend their thought and give vigor and variety to the 
German. Let the teacher indicate the similar cross-fertili- 
zation to-day, particularly in the case of the novel, with the 
successive rise of the Russian and other schools of contem- 
porary fiction. Thus will the student learn that the tradi- 
tional migration of nations in the past finds its exact counter- 
part in the migration of ideas from race to race and land to 
land, developing in each according to the fixed laws of human 
thought and the conditions of national life. A clearer, juster 
conception of the unity of mankind could not be presented. 

In the whole sweep of German literature, no era is more 
suggestive and solemn than that early period when, in the re- 
cesses of primitive forests, priests interpreted to the rude 
peasantry the mystic language of the runes. Unless the 
teacher be a true interpreter, the study of German literature 
will always be sealed and the great names on its rolls be as 
mysterious as the primitive writings on bark. It must be 
studied, not as a fragment, but as a whole. It is a record of 
continuous thought, not insulated or isolated, but in contact 
with the great world without, and in harmony with the laws 
of individual and national development. The American needs 
the vitalizing lessons that the German thought-masters impart : 
he cannot, save at the risk of dwarfing his mental stature, ex- 
clude himself from their bracing and liberalizing influence. 
Hence, our colleges and universities should not relax in their 
efforts to promote the study of German literature as literature, 
and utilize every practicable method to interest and encour- 
age the student. . 
UNIVERSITY OF THE City or New York. 


Literature 
The New Life of Goethe 
Goethe. Von Dr. Karl Heinemann. 2 vols. Leipsig: Verlag von 
£. A. Seeman, New York: Lemche & Buechner. 

THis NEW Life of Goethe, the purveyors of German litera- 
ture to the rest of the world predict, will be #he Life of Goethe 
many a year to come. If this is a fact, it is one of uni- 
versal literary importance ; for evolution, which, in deter- 
mining the relative value of epochs and of men in history, 
18 our practical “Day of Judgment,” has, by a very general 
consent, stamped Goethe as the last of the great literary and 
soul-exponent demi.gods of mankind. We are told that, as 
Homer was the voice and prophecy of Greece, Virgil of 
Rome, Dante of the purified Latin-Christianity, Milton of 
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Protestantism, Shakespeare of the secular zsthetic birth of 
the New World, and Voltaire of the consequent revolutions, 
so Goethe was and is the soul and prophecy of the sodution 
—the peaceful, progressive adjustment of his age and of ours 
to the New World which the new astronomy opened up in 
1600, and the political and social revolutions began to re- 
alize during Goethe’s career (1749-1832). As the éast# of 


_ these demi-gods (the others are our great back numbers), he 


represents the modern issues we are here to live and work 
for—if need be, to fight out. 

So much it seemed proper to premise in order to rise to 
the higher point of view from which any life of Goethe, or 
any estimate of him, in our day, is to be judged. The Ger- 
mans, largely alive to this ethnic importance of the great poet 
of the Teutonic race, have accordingly spared no industry in 
saving the records of his “earthly days” from oblivion. 
They have become a nation of Goethe collectors, especially 
since the opening of the “Goethe Archives,” twenty years 
after his death. The World-Literature Society, which he 
founded in his latter days, has become the Goethe Society, 
the most extended literary union on our .planet, whose mem- 
bers, from the German Emperor to the humblest reader or 
hearer of the Faust story on the outskirts of civilization, re- 
joice to record, as they have done in the sixteen volumes of 
the “‘Goethe-Jahrbuch,” every scrap of writing or informa- 
tion bearing upon the life of their literary hero—if not saint. 
To such an extent has this collecting industry been carried, 
that no little fear has arisen that the real man and his 
works and meaning would become buried and lost under the 
monuments of rubbish that were being gathered over him, 
The escape from this danger was naturally in a new crop of 
biographies. Several are announced as on the stocks, but 
the first noteworthy one to gét launched and across the At- 
lantic seems to be that of Dr. Heinemann, which lies now 
before us in two large, closely printed and bountifully illus- 
trated volumes, The almost limitless devotion, industry, 
thoroughness and patience that have been expended on this 
work are fully abreast with the just reputation of German 
authorship for these qualities. The publisher, also, has done 
his part well. 

Yet when we look at the life-story these volumes contain, 
we must not expect more than was attempted. We have 
here the life of the individual German Goethe as it evolved 
in its environment. There is little atternpt to give us the 
“ Life and Times ” of Goethe, as was done by Lewes in his 
English biography, which, allowing for the time in which it 
was written, seemed to many in England, and, in its transla- 
tion, to many in Germany,’a good suggestion of what the 
completer Life should be. A work of the diffusiveness of 
Masson's “Life and Times of Milton” was not expected or 
desired. But Dr. Heinemann has given us the objective 
life of this man only, much as Darwin, or some accurate 
scientist, would give us the natural history of the “missing 
link,” were it possible to record it. Perhaps this is well in 
the present stage of the Goethe evolution in Germany. 
Goethe was in his name, physical origin and idiom intensely 
German, but he outgrew and rose above his native land and 
its restrictions, even to a far greater extent than Shakespeare 
did his England. It is a singular exchange that, while the 
Germans chiefly discovered the ethnic and universal value 
of Shakespeare, it was the English-speaking peoples that dis- 
covered, or are discovering, the same for Goethe, But that 
aspect of his life and influence will remain to be developed 
by some scientific and historical successor of Emerson and 
Carlyle. The world-value, the great table-land of culture, 


which, as Carlyle says, Goethe raised sky-ward as a new state 
of mind, a new spiritual Aaditat for the future of the human 
race—of that, the author of these volumes gives us no idea— 
scarcely an intimation. 

But whatever the great poet may be worth as a factor in. 
the world’s culture and evolution, it must rest fundamentally 
upon his personal life and environment, and as the narrator, 
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expositor and illustrator of these, Dr. Heinemann’s book is 
far beyond all others, New light is thrown upon every 
period of the great man’s evolution, and we regret that we 
cannot take up each period in succession. For instance: 
his parentage is one of the most interesting studiés in physi- 
cal and mental evolution. Dr. Heinemann undoubtedly fur- 
nished the best biography of Goethe's mother, and in this 
regard had exceptional preparation and ability to give many 
new facts as to the real origin of Goethe’s characteristics. 
He was the result of a cross of contraries—of North with 
South German, of plebeian with aristocrat, of age with youth, 
of paternal s sturdiness of body and mind with maternal flexi- 
bility, sensitiveness, cheerfulness, imagination and grace. All 
that the poet has said of this in a passage, generally only half 
quoted, is more than true, and it was the real secret of his 
being—for never was a child more truly the father of the 
man, We have in Vol. I. a facsimile of the Frankfort Mews 
of 2 Sept. 1749, where the ending of the last line shows that 
the said little cub Johann Wolfgang had safely, though with 
difficulty, arrived on this planet on Aug. 28, and had been 
baptized on the following day. The belief that a robust con- 
stitution was Goethe's natural inheritance must be modified. 
The many conflicting elements were never completely united 
and harmonized in him, but only so as to give apparently 
a demoniac strength, with a sensitiveness and delicacy that 
he could with difficulty control. During life he was subject 
to many illnesses, and was no exception to the general rule 
that it is not the healthy, but those whose dis-traction, or 
strain of elements, makes them feel intensely, who come to 
voice and make the music of the world. Thus he was nat- 
urally a diversified and singularly constituted and variously 
attuned musical instrument in human form, upon which both 
Nature and Man freely played for over eighty years of the 
most eventful and formative period of history. He was, as 
Emerson says, “the Writer” of his century, but he wrote 
only to echo what he saw and felt in his effort to evoke har- 
mony out of the chaos and ruins around him. 

It is impossible, of course, to give here even a cursory re- 
view of the childhood, youth and succeeding periods of this 
wondrous life, which gradually met and incorporated the re- 
sults attained by nearly every noted author and character in 
Europe, until the name “ Goethe” became an institution, rep- 
resenting as none other did or could the culture of Europe. and 
thus of the world, By the aid of this biography we follow 
Goethe’s ever-increasing individual life and influence as a 
mighty continental river. Starting from a secluded but genial 
spring, this life-current in boyhood and youth absorbs every 
tributary it meets. In the storm and stress period it has its 
freshets, rapids and waterfalls; in manhood it gathers still 
larger tributaries and bears onward the intellectual commerce 
and progress of a continent with steady and increasing flow, 
until it broadens out with the highest and deepest thoughts 
and aspirations of man, as it enters the mighty ocean of 
eternity. It is only by some metaphor such as this, that the 
life which impersonated the culture of a continent and of a 
century can be expressed. All human emotion, thought and 
activity became ‘‘ his province,” for he had to assimilate all 
of the old world, and live it over into the new. It is astonish- 
ing that he made no greater mistakes than he did. This 
biography, in digging up the fundamental facts, becomes 
very largely his justification—even as to the details of per- 
sonal conduct. The early and middle portions of his life 
were spent amid revolutions and conquests, political and other, 
and it is useless to criticize a mountain torrent for not being a 
model canal. But the “ Sage of Weimar” is shown to have 
amply atoned for all youthful failings. He who “set all 
aspiration free” taught best how to direct and use freedom 
wisely and well. 

Dr. Heinemann does not claim to have exhausted his sub- 
ject, nor to have made his book a substitute for Goethe's 
works; but there are some things which we wish he had cov- 
ered with greater detail, one of them being the effect of the 
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French Revolution upon Goethe, and his treatment of it, 
He met the advance of this social earthquake at the can- 
nonade of Valmy (20 Sept, 1792) during “ the Campaign in 
France,” and when he saw how the Republic stood its own 
in the battlefield, he recorded the conviction :—“ From this 
time forward begins a new era of the world’s history.” What 
that era would and should mean, Goethe sought to intimate 
in the * Novelle ” and “ The Tale,” familiar to English read- 
ersin Carlyle’s essays. What that “ Tale ” meant in Carlyle’s 
mind may be seen in his curious notes to his exquisite 
translation of it. His last letter to Goethe was an attempt 
to obtain from him some adumbration of this singular Apoc- 
alypse, but the answer seems to have been lost, or no an- 
swer wasever made. Here was a chance for our biographer. 
He does treat, indeed, well of the “ Burger-General” and 
the other Revolutionary dramas, but no light is shed on the 
« Entertainments of the German Emigrants,” or the “ Lion” 
of the “‘ Novelle,” or “ The Kings” of “The Tale.” Perhaps 
such information belongs to the unwritten chapters of the 
book, which we may hope will yet tell us of Goethe's re- 
ports on revolutions, and his influence upon the world be- 
yond the German boundary, instead of simply the Revolu- 
tion's influence upon him: as though the world were to be 
considered as an annex to him, without regarding his return 
influence and position in regard to his century and ours. 

We note, too, the omission of several illustrations, which 
seems singular, for where so many are given, all seem to be 
required. Where is the venerable Sexton standing with his 
spade by the monument of Frederike? Where the other por- 
trait of Christine, where the “rear view” of Goethe looking 
out of the window at Rome; and, lastly, the reclining form 
after death, with the laurel wreath encircling his brow? But 
where so much that is new is given in illustrations, why should 
we ask for what in other ways has become known, even to the 
members of the Goethe Society of New York? Let us be thank- 
ful for the new that is given, and especially for the charming pic- 
ture of “ Suleika” of the Divan, Marianne Willemer, and of 
the other blessed women whom Goethe loved, and whom he 
has immortalized, because they knew enough to love him, with 
the mew love that some day will be understood? No one 
work will ever cover the multiplicity of the reflections of this 
one life, artistic and other. There must needs be more than 
one gospel of the revelator of man’s new world. There may 
be even a “ Fourth Gospel,” which will reach beyond the 
‘‘ Synoptists ” of Germany, and unfold the ethnic results and 
value of that life. But even for that higher life, in the grace 
and simplicity of its style, the carefulness of its research and 
the impartiality of its judgments, Dr. Heinemann’s work will 
be a necessary preparation and companion, if not a rival or 
a model. 





‘¢ English in American Universities ’’ 
Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

THIS LITTLE BOOK borrows from its subject an importance 
quite out of proportion to its size, dealing as it does with a 
matter vitally affecting the intellectual future of America. It 
is a collection of papers by professors in the English depart- 
ments of twenty representative collegiate institutions, most of 
which appeared originally in the columns of Zhe Diad in 1894. 
Each describes the methods, and gives some idea of the re- 
sults, of instruction in English as it comes under his own ob- 
servation ; and the whole is summarized and reviewed by the 
editor, Mr. William Morton Payne. The book is not an en- 
tirely satisfactory one; there is a want of unity in the treat- 
ment, unavoidable, probably, but confusing to the mind on 
the first reading ; too much space, we think, is given to mere 
statistics of the number of students in a class and the num- 
ber of hours spent in a term on the subject—and the English 
of some of the pedagogues here and there hardly comes up 
to our legitimate expectations. But the book is valuable 
just as it. stands, by its defects as well as by its excellences. 
We want to know just what is doing for our young men 
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and women, all over the country, in this great depart- 
ment of learning; and we find the answer here, sometimes 
unconsciously given, but always suggestively. 

The movement for systematic instruction in English is in 
itself one of great significance. It has reached larger propor- 
tions in this country than in the home of the language and 
the birthplace of its literature. It was but the other day that 
the creation of a new Honour School added it formally to the 
curriculum at Oxford, and even then to reach necessarily but 
a small section of a section of the undergraduates; while 
both the personne/ of the department and its announced meth- 
ods have been regarded by unprejudiced critics as notor- 
iously inadequate. It is very possible—and, though our pro- 
fessors nowhere draw the inference, nothing that they say for- 
bids it—that the systematic study of English is intended to 
do for the great bulk of our students what Latin and Greek 
have done and still do for the English youth. We have (to 
suit the phrase to the thought) very little use for the classics 
in our busy, hurried country; and as for the refinement, the 
mental culture of such a delicate instrument as Latin verse- 
writing, it is quite out of the question. If this is, and must 
be, so, then no better substitute can be found than the dis- 
cipline of a careful study of the masterpieces of our own lan- 
guage. 

It is not to be wondered at that, with the simultaneous in-- 
crease of the range of teaching and the number of the taught, 
there should be a wide divergence of theory as to the best 
methods, or, paradoxically, an outcry in some quarters against 
any method at all. It is too soon yet for a general agree- 
ment in the manner of teaching; nor will any such agree- 
ment be possible while there is such a vast difference in the 
conditions as is to be observed between the older Eastern 
colleges and the many new institutions of the middle and 
extreme West. The raw material of the latter is much more 
raw, and yet, conscious of strength and ambition, it 1s unwil- 
ling to be confined within narrow limits. This Western 
multitude of students, youthful in their eagerness, already old 
in the seriousness of their life and aims, is a striking and 
pathetic phenomenon. One of the most amusing and sig- 
nificant passages in the book is that in which Prof. Martin 
W. Sampson gives his experience of this class. He finds 
“widespread in Indiana the firm conviction that sty'e is un- 
worthy of serious consideration. A poem is simply so much 
thought ; its ‘ form-side,’ to use a favorite student expression, 
ought to be ignored. And of the thought, only the ethical bear- 
ing of it is significant. Poetry is merely a question of morals, 
and beauty has no excuse for being. The plan of procedure 
is: believe unyieldingly in a certain philosophy of life; take 
a poem, and read that philosophy into it. This is the ‘ thought- 
side’ of literature.” It is reassuring to find that “our first 
year has been largely an attempt to set up other aims than 
these.” But the theory would have pleased Whitman, and 
might be useful to a younger writer whose work can only be 
successfully divided into prose and capitals. 

Two points on which there seems to be substantial agree- 
ment suggest themselves to us as open to question, The 
fact that there is so considerable a consensus of practical 
teachers makes us hesitate to disagree; yet, since the system 
is in the making, we may be allowed to throw out a qualified 
dissent for consideration. One point is the verylarge amount 
of time devoted to Anglo-Saxon, as we ‘used to call it—to 
Old and Middle English, extending even to Gothic at the 
University of Virginia, to Gothic and Icelandic at Columbia, 
and to early English palzography at Stanford! Thirteen out 
of the twenty mention something of the kind specifically, and 
in some places it is required of nearly all students. We are 
not denying that the study of Anglo-Saxon has its use; but 
in view of the increasing realization that, as Prof. Tolman of 
Chicago puts it, “the stones of learning have too often been 
— out to students hungry for the bread of we pat 

seems to be a disproportionate attention paid to thi 
branch of the subject. 
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The other point we had in mind was to doubt whether too 
large a time, again, is not spent on the training of the student 
in original composition and in declamation either of his own 
or others’ words. We should be the last to suggest that there 
was not room for improvement in the writing of English by 
ordinary people; our questioning is based on the doubt 
whether the result could not be more surely attained by ex- 
tending the time given to unchallenged masterpieces than by 
attempting to evolve new ones out of average minds, A 
youth whose memory is saturated with the English of De 
Quincey, Landor, Macaulay, Arnold, Ruskin or Pater, will 
not turn out slipshod work; and he had better spend his 
time in such company than give it to self-conscious poring 
over the attempts which his own untrained mind can pro- 
duce. If poor Pope was afflicted in his time by “the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease,” he would be still more 
aggrieved nowadays, if he had to wade through the floods 
which are poured out on every side by young people who 
have been trained in this way to avoid obvious solecisms 
and bad grammar, and who think that they are thereby en- 
titled (in Mr. Saintsbury’s favorite phrase) to “ commence 
authors.” 

We join Mr, Payne in his hope that secondary education 
may be still further advanced by the discarding altogether of 
the ordinary reader, ‘ The important principle seems to be,” 
he says, “that nothing but literature should be read at all, 
and the readers in current use certainly contain much matter 
that cannot by any courtesy be called literature.” The 
Sixth Reader has come to take, far too much, the place of 
a national Academy. It would be a sociological question 
worthy of Mr. Francis Galton, to determine the exact pro- 
portion of our population for whom so much of English 
literature as lies outside the ouvrages couronnds of that 
ultimate authority is a trackless waste—for whom Browning 
(or was it Mrs, Browning who wrote poetry?) is the author 
of “ How they Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and of nothing more. 
But the whole subject of the teaching of English is suscepti- 
ble of such indefinite discussion and illustration that we 
must not attempt to cover it here. Those who have an 
interest in it will find abundant food for thought in the. little 
book which has served as a text for these remarks, and will 
hope for more of it on ‘ another occasion” vaguely hinted 
at by the editor. 





Agassiz 
Life, Letters and Works of Louis Agassis, By Jules Marcom a vols, 
Macmillan & Co, 

PROBABLY NO ONE could have done this work better; and 
certainly those who were more or less directly associated 
with the subject would have been either too eulogistic or too 
condemnatory. Those who are desirous of learning just how 
far Agassiz was a great naturalist can find it out by reading 
these two beautifully printed volumes; and it will prove a 
pleasant as well as an instructive task, for Agassiz was. a 
manysided man, and one to be held up both as a pattern for 
the coming workers in science and also as a warning. His 
biographer wisely points out his limitations and weaknesses, 
as well as paints a vivid picture of his wonderful accomplish- 
ments, 

In the first volume we have Agassiz in Europe, and as a 
naturalist, or, more properly, a zodlogist ; and here we have 
a superb example of what a man of genius can accomplish, 
for this is what Agassiz was, and not merely a talented man. 
The former overcomes obstacles ; the latter merely makes use 
of opportunity, and certainly, when Agassiz did not over- 
come obstacles, they were such as no man could have cir- 
cumvented. The ichthyological and other zodlogical mono- 
graphs published at Neuchdtel established his position in the 
scientific world, and it may be suggested that no subsequent 
work advanced it, at least in Europe. With many people, 
his name is associated with the pbyees of glacial action and 














ion of the “ Biszeit,” as it was originally 
lied by | per ; but how far Agassiz was original in this, 
and how far he benefitted by the suggestions of those with 
whom he was associated, will always be an open question. 
Even poor Guyot, who buried himself in Princeton and was 
ir en, piped an ineffectual claim to work that 
gassiz set forth as his own. There is no question of 
z’s originality in his early zodlogical work, and prob- 
ably as much merit is his due for all that he published con- 
cerning the Swiss glaciers, for it is the outcome of genius to 
‘ reduce to order the chaos of vague impressions floating in 
other men’s brains. 

Prof. Marcou, we think, proves Agassiz’s innocence of un- 
fair use of Schimper’s or others’ work in the same directions 
as his own. But what if there was, at times, a slight over- 
stepping of the mark? Has the man ever lived, who, stirred 
by a spark of ambition, has kept all his days within the pale 

sainthood? There has been too much made of these 
quarrels among naturalists. Agassiz was peculiarly fitted to 
be the t expounder of certain truths, and that he should 
indelibly stamp his name upon them is not to be wondered 
at. To get an idea from a more plodding neighbor and 
make use of it and forge ahead and receive the benefit and 
applause is only hard on the slow neighbor, and the world 
sees only the winner. The dryasdust students that shut 
themselves in their laboratories and never raise the windows 
and shout to the outside world are really of little use, if any, 
unless some Agassiz comes along and reports progress from 
the housetops. On the other hand, Agassiz was unquestion- 
. ably jealous of those who might possibly.equal him in some 
directions, or possibly outstrip him in others ; and work that 
he could not be associated with in a most prominent way was 
likely to be blocked, openly or indirectly. This was an in- 
excusable fault. 
_ In the autumn of 1846, Agassiz came to this country, and 
the influence of his presence was felt at once and for many 
years’; until, in fact, there had appeared a goodly number of 
naturalists who became eminent in their special lines of re- 
Search, and then he was one of many instead of the sole 
Iyminary of the zodlogical heavens; and he did not like it. 
The young naturalists that he taught so carefully, he wished 
to’ keep forever young and subservient tohis dictation. This 
was impossible, and it is no wonder that they rebelled. He 
predicted their failure as free agents, and not once did his 
predictions prove true. But is not the old “nascitur, non 
fit” as probable of the naturalist as of the poet ? We think 
the author underrates American science as it was when 
Agassiz came to America. He speaks of the miserable illus- 
trations that had appeared in the journals of the scientific 
societies, but science is something more than a mere picture- 
book. Agassiz’s own books could not maintain their place, 
merely because they contained superb drawings of the ani- 
mals treated of; and Prof. Marcou overlooks Audubon, Wil- 
son, Holbrook and others, whose splendid works were pub- 






lished before 1846. Agassiz effected wonders when he came: 


to this country, it is true, and this country will remain under 
everlasting obligations to him, but it is going too far to say 
that he created science here, and.that we were wholly in the 
datk before his arrival. Indeed, the author mentions the 
surprise of Agassiz at finding so flourishing an institution as 
the ‘Philadelphia Academy, which then was a live association 
of earnest workers: - 
Prof. Marcou errs, too, we think, in considering the living 
naturalists of this country as having become such through 
siz'sinfluence. This is certainly not true of a number 
thom we could mention, one of the list being the peer of any 
zoologist in the world. We owe much to Agassiz—not every- 
thing. He did not, as was rightly expected, add materially to 
‘our knowledge of the fauna of this country—save by a mono- 
‘ on the turtles. ‘There was promise of great accom- 
plishment in this direction, and no fruition of the promise 
worthy of mention. He did, indeed, found a splendid mu- 
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seum at Cambridge, but its superiority is due to 
his having left behind him an equally learned and more 
practical son, who has made his father’s name what that 
father could not have made it himself. With the publication 
of Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” the name of Agassiz began 
to lose lustre. The world could understand the natural 
processes of nature as there set forth better than the crea- 
torial intervention theory to which Agassiz clung to the last ; 
for Darwin gave us facts illuminated by reasonable interpre- 
tation, while from Agassiz we had but ex cathedra statements 
clouded by improbability. Prof. Marcou is thoroughly Agas- 
sizian in this matter, and concludes the second volume with 
an attempt to demonstrate that, because Cuvier, Owen and 
other great naturalists agreed with Agassiz, or at least were 
opposed to Darwin, therefore the great evolutionist was in 
error. This is a pity, for it mars the peroration of a most 
excellent biography, one that every naturalist in the land 
should carefully read. No reader can fail to be profitably in- 
structed by its perusal. 





Memories of Paris 
1. Some Memories of Paris. By F. Adolphus. Henry Holt & Co. 
2. The Fournal of a Spy in Paris during the Reign of Terror. By 
Raoul Hesain. ‘arper & Bros. 

THE PERSONAL SUGGESTION in the words “ memories” 
and “journal” makes them particularly valuable to book- 
makers—such titles are sure to enlist some interest. If the 
things told have really happened to our fellow-man, or under 
his very eyes, and have made him think so and so, we usually 
feel a desire to know about them. With impressions of this 
sort we take up Mr. Adolphus’s book (1), in which he de- 
scribes the streets of Paris of forty years ago, and tells about 
several great French crises since the days of the Second Em- 
pire. No great worth can be attributed to his pages, but 
they are certainly readable. Tragedies and comedies of 
every-day life he narrates in the easy, restful way that is par- 
ticularly congenial as the time for sleep draws near. His 
main desire seems to be to draw a comparison between the 
Parisians of the beginning and the end of this half-century, 
and many of ‘his characterizations are very clever. The 
Parisians and their city have undergone great changes in that 
time, in their indoor as well as in their outdoor life, and the 
troubles through which they have passed give a thoughtful 
observer ample occasion to write recollections. Among the 
eleven chapters wé mark those on “The Last Days of the 
Empire,” “‘The English Food Gifts after the Siege,” The 
Commune,” “Mr. Worth” and “ The Opera.” The reader 
cannot forego the regret, as he turns the last page, that many 
of the old features described here have passed away. Indeed, 
the book may be at times funereal to those who have known 
Paris long and well; but that the critical early days and 
scenes of the republic have gone with them is some recom- 

nse, 

Who Raoul Hesdin was,no one knows. The name ap- 
pears to be a mere blind, for no such person can be traced 
among the employees of the French Government at the time. 
The fragment now published (2) appears, however, to be a 
part of the joutnal of an English spy in Paris. Its original 
title, “Quelques Observations sur les Industries,” etc., is also 
a mere blind, though the exact purpose of the record is not 
clear. It does not appear that the information it gives on 
political matters is either very new or very important, but 
there are reasons for supposing “‘that the social conditions of 
the starving capital of France were the real object of Hesdin’s 
study, and such study the reason of his mission.” At all 
events, no contemporary book, either in French or English, 
reveals these conditions in quite the same light. “ Famine 
and the dread of famine” are taken as the real clue to the 
horrors of 1794, and the proof in these pages is very strong 
that the most drastic socialistic measures only aggravated a 
thousandfold the conditions they were intended to relieve. 
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“+ Domesticated Animais » 
Their Relation to Man ard to His Advancement in Civilisation. By 
| Prof. N. S. Shaler, Charles Scribner's Sons 

WE RavE, since Darwin led the way, greatly enlarged our 
knowledge of the influence exercised by man on the plants 
which he has cultivated and the animals which he has brought 
under domestication. But now comes Prof. Shaler, and ina 
volume of extraordinary interest leads speculation in the op- 
posite direction. He regards chiefly the benefit drawn. by 
man from his association with animals as one of the causes 
of his development. Man is the only vertebrate that has 
brought other animals under subjection ; and when we con- 
sider the great increase of power and the novel possibilities 
opened to man by the possession of horses, flocks and herds, 
we have taken the first step towards understanding the sub- 
sequent progress of the races that have come earliest into 
possession of these new resources. Itisnot too much to say 
that the Semite would not have become what he is without 
the camel and the horse, nor the Aryan without the useful 
cow, which figures so often in his mythology. Then, the 
continued possession of these animals depended on the fore- 
thought and care exercised by their possessors. Even mod- 
ern individuals of these species, after many centuries of do- 
mestication, break away from constraint and become wild 
when neglected. In this way, doubtless, the “ good woman 
of three cows” received a training of which, in the remote 
past, she had reason to be proud, Cattle became, also, the 
first medium of exchange, the first form of wealth really 
worth working or fighting for. And they provided an as- 
sured livelihood and developed not only the bodily strength 
of the tribes that owned them, but their sympathies, also ; 
for the herdsman and the agriculturist have to understand 
and care for several different kinds of creatures, as well as 
for their own families and tribes. 

We have probably one hundred cultivated plants for the 
one known to the primitive agriculturist, and many times 
the number of domesticated animals. It is unlikely that 
many more species will be subdued for economical purposes, 
but taste and sympathy will probably bring numbers still 
wild under human government. Prof. Shaler examines from 
this point of view the history and the further possibilities of 
the dog, man’s first companion, and the only species domes- 
ticated by our wild Indians, probably as a reserve supply of 
food when better failed. Given the dog, it was possible to 
keep sheep. The wild dog may have coralled sheep for his 
Own us¢ as mutton ; but to primitive man in high latitudes 
the main value of his flock was in their covering of wool. 
Goats, the author thinks, may yet become more valuable 
than sheep asa source of textile material, because their hairy 
covering may be made to vary much more in kind and qual- 
ity. The various kinds of buffalo differ much in their 
adaptability to human needs; the African is fierce, the 
American is obdurate and self-willed, the Asiatic species 
alone is easily domesticated and useful. Prof. Shaler devotes 
several pages to describing the development of the hoof of 
the horse, which fits it so well to serve as a pack animal on 
soft ground. The horseshoe our author believes to have 
been invented in Greece, in about the fourth century of our 
era, There are interesting chapters on “ Domesticated 
Birds,” “ Useful Insects,” including the bee, silkworm and 
cochineal insect, and on “ The Rights of Animals,” and “ The 
Problem of Domestication.” The numerous and excellent 
illustrations in half-tone are after drawings by Ch. Hermann 
Léon, E. W. Weeks, C. Delort and E. E. Thompson. 


In A NOTE on the Catalogue of the Carnegie Library, in a 
recent Critic, the statement was made that only 9000 of the 16, 
00 volumes the Library contains had been indexed, the Librar- 
ian’s plan been to ‘‘ prepare first the books needed for 





illustration,” This shoald have been: Secret renee 
Fepresented in this Catalogue were pu ’ d, cata- 
logued and made ready for use all within six months, this being 
the reason why 9000 only were entered. 
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*¢ Longmans’ Gazetteer ot the W * 
Eaited by George G. Chisholm. Longmans, Gren & Co. © 

IN THE PREPARATION of dictionaries, » guide- 
books and gazetteers, those that follow phen ates tx by 
the omissions and mistakes of their predecessors, but mote 
largely still by their achievements. The pioneer does the hard 
work, and is abused after awhile for his incompleteness or inac- 
curacy ; and those that come after him sometimes that what 
he has done, not what he has omitted, has been of most help to 
them in the compilation of their own products. 

This Gazetteer has certain features: that will make it most wel- 
come to those for whose use such compilations are chiefly 
duced—for instance, statistics as to the healthfuiness of towns 
and districts, especially in the warmer parts of the world; 
mation regarding the accommodation afforded by harbors, the 
depth of water available, docking facilities, etc.; and particulars 
as to mean temperature andrainfall. The statistical portion of 
the book has been prepared in such a way as to make it service- 
able as a permanent work of reference—not the least interesting 
being an appendix giving the estimated population of various 
countries for each year from 1891 to r901, on the ion that 
the same rate of as that obtained between the last two 
censuses, will continue until the latter year. Only constant use can 
demonstrate the defects and meritsofa book like this, It would, 
for instance, be manifestly unfair to base an estimate of its value 
on the mistake made under ‘* Utah,” where it is stated that ‘* its 
admission as a state was delayed till 1894.” Utah was not admit- 
ted till 1895. A preliminary examination, however, gives us every 
reason to testify to our confidence in its completeness and accuracy. 
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‘The Royal Natural History "’ 
Edited by Richard Lydehher, Pts, L-XX; Mammalia, FredePith 
Warne & Co. 

NATURAL HISTORY is a constantly expanding science, and it 
is therefore to be expected that each generation will require its 
own review of the whole field occupied by it. Mr. Lyde has 
planned his new Natural History so as to make it wselul as a gen- 
eral reference-book for the subjects treated in it, while it also 
serve as an introduction to systematic study. It is abiandansly 
illustrated with clever cuts, drawn largely frem Brehm’s famous 
‘* Tierleben,” which is familiar to naturalists as the best illus- 
trated work of the kind that has been issued up to the present. 
But to these designs by Speclit, Miitzel and other celebrated il- 
lustrators of animal life have been added many excellent cuts 
from the publications of the Zodlogical Society of London, and 
from other recent works of like importance. The work isto com- 
prise six volumes. The parts now réady are devoted to the Mam- 

to travel- 
lers, to whom the work particularly appeals. A full indexis ad- 
ded to each volume. 

Much of the text has been furnished — editor, and his col- 
laborators all follow the same plan, of detailing first the general 
characteristics of each order, thet fring notes on ical 
distribution and classification, and then taking up the various 
families co ing the order, * Some idea of the fulness of the 
work may be formed from a glance at the chapter devoted to 
bats, in which, grouped as the ‘‘free-tailed insectivorous bats,” 
we find descriptions of genera with sheathed tails and poucl 
bearing wings, the genus which scares ¢ in old Egyptian 
tombs, the white bats, the hare-lipped and, last but mot least, tlie 
long-tailed bats, which are distinguished, in addition to their long 
appendages, by having two joints to their middle ers. In 
another sub-family are grouped the mastiff-bats, w aré an 
American genus and annoy travellers in the Amazon valley; the 
naked bats, ugliest of their race, which occur in Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo; the wrinkled-lipped bats, and the climbing bats of 
New Zealand, Under the ‘‘vampires” are classed the chin- 
leafed bat, distin by its seolloped leather collar ; hangin 
less vampires of America, ey a pigeon, but | ig Fi 
fruits and seeds, the javelin bats, the long-tongued bats, 
suck the pulp out of hard-skinned fruits, and insécts out of 
tubular flowers; the short-nosed and the true 
sucking vampires, which are also a American genus. 
more than ten years since the last work of its kind in thé’ 
lish language was published, and;many remarkable ‘dist 
have since then been made, which the general 
only in the present work. It. gives the results ¢ 
cent investigations in a popular ahd appt 
make a reference-book of the greatest 
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Classical Text-Books 
Pror. BENNETT of Cornell has put forth a ‘* Latin Grammar,” 
in which all the main facts of the language are stated in the brief 
compass of 250 pages. The book is a marvel of condensed, yet 
clear and forcible, statement. Just enough examples are given to 
illustrate each principle without discouraging the pupil by their 
number and variety. The ground covered in the treatment of 
forms and syntax is adequate for ordinary school work and for the 
use of freshmen and sophomores in college; students who make a 
specialty of Latin will, of course, after a time require a more ex- 
tended manual, such as the revised Gildersleeve. The ground- 
work of the grammar is thoroughly scientific. Our teachers of 
the earlier years of Latin have been put at a serious disadvantage 
the necessity of using grammars so large and full as to con- 
weary the student, who would never refer to more than 
matter presented; in Germany, grammars of 250 pages 
found full enough for the gymnasium Latin course, 
extends over nine years, In the preparation of this book, 
Bennett has rendered an important service to American edu- 
, and may well be congratulated on having produced the 
school-grammar of Latin in the English language. It is to 
hoped that he will follow this volume with a Greek grammar 
the same lines. The fact that the Prussian Ministry of Educa- 
on has encouraged the use of grammars ‘‘ similar in construc- 
tion and uniform in terminology” directs attention anew to the 
intimate pedagogical as well as scientific relation between the two 
classical languages. (Allyn & Bacon.) 
** © 


AN EXCELLENT Latin grammar for university students is the 
third edition of the familiar text-book by Prof. Gildersleeve, which 
has been reviséd in collaboration with Prof. Gonzalez Lodge. 
More than too pages have been added to the second edition, 
whieh has been further increased by the use of smaller type. The 
book is fully abreast of the most recent investigations, and is a 
credit to American scholarship, The greatest improvement is in 
the syntax. Here the facts of construction are stated with more 
detail than previously, and the usage of different periods, and 
of the principal authors as well, is recorded with much painstak- 
ing. ‘The latter feature, especially, will prove a boon to classes 
in advanced Latin writing and conversation, and will help the 
student on construction at every stage. Unfortunately the limi- 
tations of space do not admit of an extended review of this val- 
uable book, which is a far better working manual than the un- 
symmetrical and often faulty grammar of Roby. Those who 
have been accustomed to consult Draeger’s ‘‘ Historische Syn- 
tax,” Kiihner’s * Ausfiihrliche Grammatik” and the more recent 
work by Stolz and Schmalz, will turn to the new Gildersleeve with 
profit on many points. One is amused to see still retained the. 
sententious ethical observation on p. 145, added to a statement 
regarding the personal pronoun, that ‘‘the rhetorical Roman 
often uses the First Person Pl, for the First Person Singular. The 
usage originates in modesty, but mock modesty is the worst form 
of pomposity.” (University Pub’g Co.) . 


* * * 


THE EDITION OF Cicero’s ‘‘ Pro Milone”’ by J. S. Reid shows 
.the same fine discrimination and mastery of Ciceronian usage that 
have distinguished his previous books, No Englishman in a 
ter degree unites a sound and thorough scholarship with the 
power of judicious and attractive presentation. Mr. Reid is 
equally at home in addressing an audience of scholars, as in the 
* Academica,” and in making text-books for school and college 
classes; and even in the latter case he never touches a text with- 
out illuminating it. The introduction tothe ‘‘ Pro Milone” gives 
in twenty-four pages a clear account of the complicated train of 
events leading up to the famous trial, and of the trial itself. The 
text is divided by convenient summaries. The editor has inserted 
several, minor emendations, which, as also the choice of MS. 
readi and emendations proposed by others, are justified in a 
sable eopendix. The commentary is fresh, interesting and to 
the point; no one of the several difficulties is passed without 
an examination of the evidence, The printing of the comments 
of Asconius in full, at the end of the notes, is to be commended; 
the skilful analysis of the speech will also be helpful. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 


FEES 
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* * & 
_ IN UNFAVORABLE contrast with the preceding volume is 
Prof. Rockwood's ‘Cato Maior de Senectute,”” which makes.no 
‘contribution to the prac siren of the masterpiece, except in the 
addition of several poetical quotations about old age death. 
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The introduction and commentary are for the most part worked 
up from other editions, at the head of which, in point of indebted- 
ness, comes that by the Mr. Reid just mentioned. We are not 
surprised to find that in the introduction Leighton’s wretched 
‘* History of Rome,” which was extensively used when there was 
nothing better in the same line, and Dyer’s antiquated ‘*City of 
Rome” are among the books recommended to the student, while 
Fowler’s masterly presentation of the trend of Roman politics at 
the end of the Roman Republic, with Julius Cesar as the central 
figure, is merely described as ‘‘an entertaining sketch prepared 
for the general reader”—praise similar to that bestowed a few 
lines below on Lord’s threadbare ‘‘ Old Roman World.” (Amer- 
ican Book Co.) 


SOROF’S EXCELLENT edition of Cicero’s ‘‘De Oratore” has 
been made the basis of that by Prof. W. B. Owen, which, how- 
ever, includes only the first book. The part of the introduction 
prepared by the American editor alone (pp. xxx.—xxxvi.), treating 
of the style of the work, is so suggestive as to lead one to regret 
that he did not make the whole book independently. In one way 
the Students’ Series of Latin Classics, to which this volume be- 
longs, has been productive of harm; it has tended to increase the 
reliance of our workers in classics on German editions, and has 
not inspired its contributors to become independent interpreters, 
making their books ‘from the inside out.” The best text-books 
will generally be those prepared by competent scholars from the 
ground up, with a view to the educational conditions in which 
they will be used, (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.)}——Mr. VICc- 
TOR S, CLARK, according to the title-page a ‘‘ non-resident fel- 
low” (whatever that may be) of Chicago University, contributes 
to the Series of School Classics a selection from the Latin text of 
the ‘*Colloquies” of Erasmus, with a short introduction on the 
writer, notes and vocabulary. The book is well made. Precisely 
what place it will fill as a text-book is not so apparent, but perhaps 
it will be useful as a means of enlivening recitations with oral 
exercises. In the same Series appears an edition of the Sixth 
Book of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” by Charles W. Bain, which, barring the 
confusing remarks on the Homeric question at the beginning, 
seems fairly well adapted for supplementary reading, after a class 
has previously gone carefully over some books of Homer. (Ginn 
& Co.)——-THE APPEARANCE of a third edition of Prof. Allin- 
son’s ‘‘Greek Prose Composition,” with considerable additions 
(see The Critic of 5 July, 1890, p. 3), indicates that our Greek 
teachers like a thorough but stimulating book. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

7. * * 


THE ‘TREASURY OF Latin Gems,” by Edwin N. Brown, is 
defined in the sub-title as ‘‘A Companion Book and Introduc- 
tion to the Treasures of Latin Literature.” The idea at the basis 
of the volume, briefly stated, is this, that in the ordinary school 
course in Latin the student is made familiar with only a small 
part of the literature, and comes to know very little of the best 
thoughts of the Romans; that nowadays there is altogether too 
little memorizing of choice selections, whether for discipline or for 
culture; and that the pupil will acquire a better command of the 
language, and at the same time receive a certain amount of intel- 
lectual quickening, if every day he can be led to commit to mem- 
ory some choice line of Latin prose or verse so thoroughly that it 
will be ever after a part of his mental furniture. This is sensible 
enough; and to provide the means for such exercises the editor has 

athered into an attractive volume several hundred aphorisms 
rom twenty-seven classical authors, besides a number of miscel- 
laneous and legal maxims, several of the commoner fables, some 
short anecdotes, and, finally, a few selections from the Scriptures. 
The extracts from each author are preceded by a brief sketch of 
him and his writings; all except those in the latter part are care- 
fully translated, with occasional notes. The selections are made 
with excellent taste and judgment. (Hastings, Nebraska: Nor- 
mal Pub. Co.) 





French and German Books ; 

NINE LITTLE VOLUMES, all variously helpful in the study of 
French, and nearly all by French men or women, lie on our table 
and may be taken up briefly seréatim. ‘‘Les Historiens Fran- 
gais du X1X¢ Siécle” is the latest of three excellent volumes on 
French prose and verse, prepared by Prof. C. Fontaine of Wash- 
ington. It is devoted especially to nineteenth-century ‘historians, 
who embrace in their accounts, however, the history of France 
from the age of Louis XIV. to Casimir Périer, A running fire 
of footnotes, biographical and historical, makes the allusions in- 
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telligible, and the extracts, which are often. unhappily too short, 

are linked together by the authorin a French narrative of his own. 

The book as a whole, like Crane’s ‘‘ Révolution Frangaise,”’ gives 
a vivid ensemble picture of the last 250 years in France: it is, in 
Montaigne’s words, ‘tun amas de fleurs estrangiéres, n'y ayant 
fourny du mien que le filet 4 les lier.” (W. R. Jenkins.) —— 
ProF, P. BERAY is already well known as an enthusiastic and 
copious commentator and editor of French works for beginners. 
He furnishes two additional books for this class :—‘* Lectures Fa- 
ciles pour l'Etude du Frangais,” an easy reader containing twenty- 
two bright and well-selected modern tales with notes explanatory, 
and ‘‘Simples Notions de Frangais,”. an illustrated French 
primer abounding in pictures followed by rhymes and jingles with 
the music attached; the whole intended to teach the elements of 
French pronunciation and the names and characteristics of famil- 
iar objects. The print and pictures are excellent, and both works 
serve their purpose well, giving easy and early familiarity with this 
fascinating tongue. (W. R. Jenkins.) 


MUZZARELLI'S ‘‘ Academic French Course” emphasizes the 
often overlooked fact that reading French is more important than 
speaking it. The author makes abundant provision for this in the 
way of graded exercises, carefully explained idioms, copious vo- 
cabularies, keeping a constant eye on the broad distinctions that 
separate good lish from good French, His method is prac- 
tical and p ve, and he rejects with some disdain the so-called 
‘* Natural Method.” A full section on pronunciation ventilates 
this topic for the solitary student, and frequent recapitulations 
and numerous appendices hammer in the knowledge once acquired. 
(American Book Co.)——-THE SAD TASK of the grammarian may 
often be summed up in two lines of Félix Frank's :— 

** C’était un vieux logis ot Ia famille entiére 
Avait groupé longtemps ses arides travaux.” 
‘*La famille entiére” in this case is the host of grammaticasters, 
whose ‘‘ arides travaux” are bound in helpless and hopeless vol- 
umes without beginning, middle or end, whose ‘‘ methods” are 
overthrown by successive waves of editors and commentators, and 
whose seed, innumerable as the stars of heaven, has no power of 
germinating in the human mind. Their name is Legion, and so 
are their works, The puzzled teacher is often at a loss to select 
an intelligent guide’ where such a throng of clamorous ¢ciceroni 
hail him in the streets and insist upon his using their ‘‘only per- 
fect” guidance, It is therefore often a welcome relief to hit upon 
such a mentor as Prof, van Daell’s ‘‘ Introduction to the French 
Language,” in which simple rules, abundant exercises and suffi- 
cient syntax amply introduce the timid beginner to current French. 
(Ginn & Co.) THIS CAREFULLY written study of the mech- 
anism of French may well be supplemented by a reader like Miss 
Mellé’s ‘‘ Contemporary French Writers,” a book made up of se- 
lections from what might be called the very ‘‘newest” contem- 
poraries, whom she groups as Naturalists, Psychologists, Idealists, 
Independents, Critics, Journalists and Egotists. The unclassifiable 
Gyp is put down as ‘‘ Modern Spirit.” Miss Mellé’s selections 
are good, but her English is often Frenchy. Everywhere in her 
introductory remarks there are transgressions in idiom, or misuse 
of such prefixes as un-, in-; and misprints are not infrequent. 
But this, we suppose, is unavoidable in works edited by foreign- 
ers, (Ginn & Co.) hi 
* ‘ 


ON THE HORATIAN principle, ‘‘quidquid precipies, esto 
brevis,” Prof. V. F. Bernard has arranged a suggestive little 
volume of French and English exércises for oral use in class, 
called ‘* La Traduction Orale et la Prononciation Francaise.” In 
this booklet he deals with a limited vocabulary of useful house- 
hold or familiar words, followed by an English anecdote to be 
translated viva voce into French, and a on pronunciation, 
supplemented by abundant blackboard practice. (W. R. Jen- 
kins.)——-THE SAME untiring publisher sends us ‘Preliminary 
French Drill,” by ‘‘ Veteran,” a collection of conversations in 
French suggested by the Committee of Ten of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. These are excellent for beginners in 
French conversation who desire command over the simpler col- 
loquial formule, salutations, ordinary ceremonial forms, questions 
‘and answers about ord everyday things, and such like. Some 
misprints disfigure the .——THE SAME GENERAL method on 
& more extended plan is shown by C, P, Du Croquet’s ‘* La Con- 
versation des Enfants.” No ee eee the conver- 
sations, but they are undoubtedly to be and 


‘between teacher and pupil. (W. R. Jenkins,)——Tue *‘ First 
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YEAR IN FRENCH,” by L. C. Syms, is. intended for the use of 
children. The author has aimed at combining the conversational 
and the translation methods of teaching the language with. the 
regular teaching of grammar. The first ten lessons are object- 
lessons, which are followed by short texts and stories for reading. 
(Am. Book Co,)——'‘ LE VOYAGE de M. Perrichon” has been 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by B, J. Wells. It forms 
a new volume in Heath’s Modern Language Series. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 4 
* * 


Two CLEVER COMEDIES by Eugéne Verconsin, ‘“En Wagon” 
and ‘*C’Etait Gertrude,” have been published in a little pamph- 
let, together with a table of irregular verbs by Baptiste Méras. 
(Henry Holt & Co.)——M. ARTHUR H. SOLIAL. has edited 
Georges Ohnet’s ‘‘Le Chant du Cygne” for Maynard's French 
Texts. The selection of M. Ohnet’s work for educational pur- 
poses seems to us to be of dubious value. His French is cer- 
tainly not remarkable in any way, except for a certain rolling, 
full-mouthed grandiloquence, and the ‘* es brblantes,"-etc., 
of his heroines in love might well be kept from our children ; . they 
cannot appreciate them. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.)——A NEW 
EDITION, in the original French, of Balzac’s ‘* Eugénie Grandet,” 
by many writers held to be the best work of the great French. ro- 
mancer, and hence one of the masterpieces of the century in 
fiction, comes to us with a somewhat perfunctory preface and in- 
troduction and abundant and useful notes by Prof, Eugéne Ber- 
geron of the University of Chicago, and with a translation of 
part of Taine’s essay on Balzac, in which he compares Moliére’s 
Harpagon (in ‘‘L’Avare”) with Balzac’s Pére Grandet, The 
notes are the principal feature of the edition. (Henry Holt & 
Co.)———THE SEVENTEENTH PART of the excellent ‘‘ Diction- 
naire Général de la Langue Francaise, du Commencement du 
XVIlIe. Siécle Jusqu’A Nos Jours,” completes the letter I and 
begins the J. We have so often discussed the merits of this pub- 
lication in these pages, that we believe repetition unnecessary. 
We can only recommend this dictionary once more to those in 
search of one, It is undoubtedly one of the best works of its 
kind—perhaps the best, when the price is taken into consideration. 
(Paris: Ch. Delagrave. New York: Brentano's.) 

* * * 


THE APPEARANCE OF the second edition of ‘* Deutscher Wort- 
schatz, oder der passende Ausdruck,"’ the German ‘‘ Roget's The- 
saurus,” by A. Schlessing, is sufficient occasion to call attention 
to this very practical book. It is primarily intended for German 
writers, to help them find just the right word or expression when 
only an ay ed fitting one suggests itself, But the book 
ought to find a very large field of usefulness among advanced 
students of German, and among teachers of German whose native 
language it is not. With such persons, even more than with 
Germans themselves, there is often a haunting sense that the word 
that has occurred to them is not just the one they want; that they 
have heard or read some other expression that would be more 
idiomatic, more precise, or more elegant. With the aid of 
Schlessing’s book, such a mga | may be almost immediately 
overcome. It will thus be found useful, not only in translating 
English into German, in writing letters in German, and in the 
preparation of exercises, but also in the reviewing and correctin 
of such work. It should be one of the regular ‘‘ standbys" o 
every teacher of German. (New York: Lemcke & Buechner.) 


*>. * * 


ly HIs ‘‘ Idiomatic Study of German,” Dr, Otto Kuphal comes 
nearer to being original than nearly all other makers of manuals 
for beginners in this now so important study. A dozencolloquies 
or so; a dozen pages of peculiar exercises; 150 pages of notes; an 
appendix on pronunciation and writing ; and lastly a vocabulary-— 
that is all, But the book and the method cannot be ‘ 
in a few words, further than to say that grammar is subordinated, 
and idiomatic German drilled into the learner by constant and 
varied repetition. To make the book a success in general classes 
would require a teacher who wasa genius, But it will find a use 
that the author may not have a People who already 
know something of German and to gain facility in the oral 
use of it—say in anticipation of a trip abroad, or, if they are 
teachers, in order to hold their own when forced to say a few 
words in German to the parents of their —such mortals, 
and they are not few, will find the book a first-rate drill. But 
when will the makers of school-books learn that they should be 
better fitted out than with what the other text-books -con- 
tain, plus a more or less original way of presenting it? There 
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in Dr. Kuphal’s treatment of the subject of 


nothin 

that ent any knowledge of what scholars have 
written on this subject during the past quarter of a 
century. We are still told that final 4, d, zg, and initial sf, sé, 
approach the sounds of g, ¢, &, and schp, scht; that each s in such 
a word as Aussicht has its peculiar sound (s + 2); that aw is pro- 
nounced ‘‘shorter and more distinct’’ than English ow in 
** house,” etc. To hold on to the older German spelling and to 
capitalize du, deéde, and the like, can surely no longer be defended 
on the score of dignified resentment of innovation. (New York: 
G, G. Peck.) 


| 


A “ScrIEeNTIFIC German Reader,”’ by Prof. G. T. Dippold, 
introduces the student practically and usefully to the thorny and 
wearisome subject of scientific terminology in German. The se- 
leections embrace passages on chemistry, physics, geology, geom- 
etry, mineralogy, anthropology, the compass, the thermometer 

the steam-engine; and these selections are followed by a series 
of exercises for translating scientific English into scientific Ger- 
man.. Any one unfamiliar with the strange nomenclature in 
which German science clothes itself will welcome this attempt to 
Clear the way and classify the obscurities of the subject. (Ginn 
& Co.)———STERN’S ‘* Studien und Plaudereien,” with the attain- 
ment of its sixteenth edition, appears in a new dress, being 
printed from new plates. Besides its original purpose of teaching 
German by the so-called natural method, it has been found very 
serviceable as a first reader and as material for more advanced 
pupils to readat sight. (Henry Holt & Co.)——‘‘ Bilder aus der 
deutschen Litteratur,”’ by Prof. J. Keller of Normal College, New 
York; furnishes an excellent introduction to the subject of Ger- 
man literature, and will form an interesting text for more or less 
advanced students. (American Book Co.) 


»*~ * * 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S account of his ‘' Besuch bei 
Charles Dickens,” in 1857, has been provided with notes by Wilhelm 
and added to the series of Selected German Tales. The 
Dadish author's gift of description sparkles in every line of this 
short narrative, which is made most attractive, moreover, by Ander- 
sen’s generous admiration of and friendship for Dickens. (Henry 
Holt & Co,)———DuRING the revolution that took place in German 
letters early in the fifties, Berthold Auerbach and Adalbert Stifter 


one the movement, the former by his sketches of village life, ° 
latter 


by his exquisite studies of nature, Stifter’s ‘‘ Das Hei- 
dedorf” has been edited for school use by Max Lentz, and pro- 
vided with a vocabulary. One of Heinrich Seidel’s best short 
stories, ‘‘ Die Monate,”” has been prepared for the same use by 
R. Arrowsmith, (Am. Béok Co,)——AN INGENIOUS system to 
make easy for oe ‘‘The German Declensions,” by W. A. 
Wheatley, is published in a little pamphlet, to be used ‘‘in con- 
nection with any good first German book.”” The author aims to 
8 what seems to be to most pupils an insurmountable 
difficulty. (C. W. Bardeen.)——'‘German Historical Prose" 
contains selections from the works of the great historians Theo- 
dor Lindner, Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, Johannes Janssen, Leo- 
von Ranke, Johann Gustav Droysen, Heinrich von Treitsch- 
ce and Heinrich von Sybel. The selections have been made 
and annotated by Hermann Schoenfeld. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


English Literature and Readers 
AMONG THE RECENT additions to the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries, we find three numbers devoted to British Poets. It means 
mich to the youth of our land that these treasures of literatuseare 
placed before them in an attractive form at a period when their 
taste is forming. The Tennyson number contains a dozen poems, 
with a dainty hical sketch, including some of the interest. 
1 stories of n's childhood told by Mrs. Thackeray 
Words , that wholesome poet, who believed in hon- 
est work, ‘‘plain living and high thinking,” has a special interestin 
this period of revival of nature study, and the volume devoted to 
his‘ work is therefore most timely. The Burns'number contains 
«The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ‘ Tam O'Shanter," in which we 
read those’four exquisite lines which no man ever takes another's 
word for; bit must come to believe through his own experience:— 
' ‘© But pleasures are like’ o. 
’ Yow seize the flower, its’ ‘is shed ; 
Or; like the’ sriowfall:in' the river, — 
A moment white—then melts forever,” 





Cy —_ the:serits is a-double’ number; containing ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co:) 
OR a At a ae 
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“THE Aims oF Literary Study;” by Prof: Hiram: Corson: of 
Cornell, is an able and earnest plea for better methods: in the 
study of literature than generally prevail im our schools and 
colleges. ‘* Literature,” he says, ‘‘ more especially poetic and 
dramatic literature, is the expression in: letters: of the spiritual, 
codperating with the intellectual, man, the former: being. the pri- 
mary, dominant coefficient." But too often. with teachers: and 
students the ‘intellectual or secondary factor has precedence,” or 
is exclusively taken into account, while the higher factor is neglected 
or ignored. Very many teachers have not themselves ‘‘as- 
similated the informing spiritual life of the works studied"’;. and 
they consequently become ‘‘ mere Gradgrinds,” valuing literature 
solely as furnishing material for drills in matters ‘+ quite: apart 
from whatever constitutes the power of any: work of us,” 
This kind of work, useful in its way, should follow, not precede, 
the higher kind.. The use of the ordinary histories of English 
literature as text-books is properly condemned ;.and, as a concise 
syllabus sufficient for mapping out tlie. literature and locating 
authors chronologically, Stopford Brooke's admirable ‘* Primer” 
is judiciously commended. ‘‘ What is miscalled the Philosophy 
of Literature,” and regarded as of prime importance in some col- 
leges, ** especially those which have been most Germanized,” is, 
in Prof. Corson’s opinion, of small value. ‘‘It should rather be 
called the Physiology of Literature.” German literary and 
philological scholarship has been ‘‘a great obstacle to the truest 
and highest literary culture.” The historical study of English 
does not, of itself, fit a student to speak and write good English. 


Examinations are denounced as ‘‘ the bane of A reedeélng of 
of 





Much stress is laid upon the ‘‘ interpretative vocal 

poetry (in which Prof, Corson is himself a master) asa means o 

getting at the real life of the composition. Teachers and students 
may well ponder these theories and suggéstions, which are elo- 
quently set forthand illustrated. (Macmillan & Co.) 


* * &* 


Dr. HENRY Coppie’s manual of ‘*English Literature for 
Schools and Colleges”’ is a survey of the whole field in 486 pages. 
Much more biography and criticism are crowded into this space 
than one would think possible. The book is not a study of style, 
but a hand-book, designed to set forth literature as ari interpreter 
of history, to place * authors in the closest possible relations 
with great.events. The work, in the main, is carefully and intel- 
ligently done. Irregularity in giving dates of birth and death 
is noticeable, the latter being frequently omitted. ¢ Eliot, 
dead for fifteen years, is in one place put down as still living. 
Charles Kingsley, dead since 1875, is desi as ‘‘now Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge,” and in the date of his 
birth a mistake of ten years is made. Froude is represented as 
living, while the death of Robert Louis Stevenson is duly noted, 
Like carelessness occurs in the notices of Benjamin, Disraeli, 
Wilkie Gollins and Anthony. Trollope. (George W. Jacobs & 
Co,)——~'‘ SPECIMENS OF NARRATION,” by W., T. Brewster, 
tutor in Columbia, and ‘‘ Specimens of Prose Description,” by 
Dr. C. S. Baldwin, instructor in Yale, are attempts at. a scientific 
analysis of narration and description, with a view to bringing 
them into well-defined bounds for critical study. Each book con- 
sists of an elaborate introduction, accompanied, for the purpose 
of illustration; by numerous well-chosen extracts from 
authors, These books will prove especially valuable in advanced 
classes in rhetoric. (Henry Holt & Co.) , 


*_ * © 


RECENT ADDITIONS to Maynard’s English Classic Series are 
More's ‘‘ Utopia,” Lamb's ‘‘ Essays” and Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest 
of Mexico.” (Maynard, Merrill & Co.)———A VOLUME OF ‘‘Se- 
lections from Carlyle,” edited by Henry W..Boynton, contains his 
papers on Burns! ( 7he Edinburgh Review), History, and Boswell’s 
‘* Life of Johnson” (Fraser's Magazine) and the Introduction, 
‘* The Hero as. Poet” and ‘‘ The Hero as Man-of-Letters’’ from 
‘« Heroes'and Hero-Worship.” (Boston: Allyn & Bacon.)-—A 
SCHOOL EDITION of. Goldsmith's’ ‘‘ Vicar of ‘Wakefield.’ has been 
poe by Dr. Homer B, Sprague, with introduction, notes, 

ints to teachers and students, and other illustrative matter, all 
excellent in its way. The book is well printed,.and has a portrait 
of Goldsmith as a frontispiece; (Silver, Burdett & Co,)—— 
‘* CHILD STORIES from George Eliot,” edited by Julia Magruder, 
and illustrated by R. B, Birch and Amy Brooks, tells the small 
folk about the Poyser Children, Tom and Maggie Tulliver-—who 


naturally get the lion's share of attention, —Eppie in ‘‘ Silas Mar- 
ner,” ‘avd the and girls in: others of the novels, with, per- 
‘sonal poem: ‘* Brother and Sister” and a sketch of. G 
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Eliot's own chilhond. The book will interest bright children, 
though the brightest of them will hardly appreciate the delicate 
humor of many little touches that have delighted their elders. 
(Lothrop Pub’g Co.) 


Shakespeariana 
EpiTep sy Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Shakespeare Autograph in the Boston Public Library.— 
Mr. W. S. Kennedy sends me the following note :-— 





“I have been looking lately at the Boston Public Library’s Shaks- 
pere aut h (I believe the pelpogrageie experts can’t show cause 
why we ’t call it so). Judge Mellen Chamberlain’ li bulle- 
tin.on.the aut (May 1889), illustrated with full-page cuts of it, and 
the others, one of Ireland’s forgeries, is very interesting, and 
presents all the evidence—worm-holeand all, You described it all in 7he 


Critic some Teese go and I won't enter upon the evidence. I believe it 
genuine, It I can offer very strong collateral support to the 

uineness—if any is needed, In 1872 the Tribners published for 
Witliam Blades (a somewhat cranky individual) a queer little book, 
‘Sh and T phy,’ in which he attempts to show that the 
Warwi poet proof for two or three years with Vautrollier, the 
printer of North's Plutarch, etc. His ‘evidence,’ from ters’ terms 
in the dramas, is ludicrously inadequate. In brief, it is But the 
‘probability of Shakspere’s having worked either for Vautrollier or 

hard Field, his son-in-law, is strong and grows upon one, I will give 
the facts as known, and then come to the lence afforded by the Boston 
| autograph. Thomas Vautrollier’s printing and publishing 
establishment was in Blackfriars near the theatres. He published the 
eaitio princeps of North’s Plutarch, 1597; also Cicero, Ovid's ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ alluded to several times by Shakspere, and Italian and 
French grammars, etc. . In fact, Shakspere refers to the ancient authors 
published by Vautrollier and no others,—not to Virgil, Pliny, M. Aureli- 
us, nor Terence, but to Plutarch, Ovid, and Tully. Surely, this would be 
a better place for Shakspere to get the indispensable literary equipment 
than by folding horses at theatre doors. spere probably came to 
London about 1585. His Stratford playmate or acquaintanée, Dick 
Field, had come up in 1579 and apprenticed himself to George Bishop, 
printer, In 1588 Vautrollier died, and Field the same year married his 
daughter and continued the business, publishing in 1603 the edition of 
North’s Plutarch of which the Boston Library’s autograph volume is a 


WF icc, what more ery 4 than that Sha e, coming up to London 
a r, should go to his acquaintance Field for employment? It 
was Field, I need not remind you, who published in 1593 Shakspere’s 
* Venus and Adonis,’ and the next year his ‘Lucrece.’ And now comes 
to light this curious link in Boston—these parchment pieces and paper 
slips bound in with a copy of Plutarch issued from Field’s shop, a haunt 
of Shakspere, with indubitable evidences of its genuineness—no proof 
ible so far -that can overthrow them. Its owner, the poor mechanic 
who bought it to sell to the Public Library, asked no more for it, on ac- 
count of the autograph, which is pronounced by the finest experts to be in 
the ink and style and paper of the seventeenth century. The ‘one 
hundred poundes’ and the Latin quotations seem to me just the kind of 
aimless scribbling in which a. man like e, on @ rainy day, might 
peg, bar publishing house. It isa curious thing that when I 
tead ’s book I said: Good idea! Now, if we could tear apart a 
mumber of Vautrollier’s books we might find Shakspere’s writing. I 
then had no idea that the library Plutarch was printed in the Vautrollier- 
Field house. I should think now it would be a good idea to take apart 
more of their books. " 

- F ion does it bw pers t to, apart ones Guinan of the au ph? 
ell, not much if anything except to give a grain more of probability to 
‘the association of S' eas an assistant with London cabtidiars, 

and to hint where he picked up some of his infinite knowledge. 
“* But. from all this the mere fact that the book in which the auto- 
is is a North’s Plutarch (Shakspere’s great ), issued 
ing its 


his own a er and townsman Field, goes far. towar 


My note on this autograph appeared in Zhe Crétic of 25 Jan. 
1890 (p. 41)--80 ago that it may be well to recapitulate the 
facts The writing is not upon the fly-leaf. of the volume, 
but on a sheet of paper used as a part of the filling of the 
back in binding. It consists of the words ‘‘Wiim Shaks- 
peare, hundred and twenty poundes,” the name being in a line 
above the rest. . Two Latin quotations, apparently in the same 


* 
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Some of the biographers and critics had aimady suaarsied that 
when Shakespeare first came to London he would veryjlikely seek 
out his townasman Field, who, as we have seen, af be- 
came his publisher. 

Shakespeare quotes Ovid oftener than any other Latin author; 
but there are two quotations from Virgil in ‘‘2 Henry VI1.,” one 
from Terence in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” (a reminiscence of 
Lilly's Latin Grammar, whether Shakespeare's or not), and one 
from Horace in ‘‘ Timon of Athens” (not in Shakespeare's part of ~ 
the play, though Mr. Kennedy believes it to be his), to say nothing 
of the Latin quotations in ‘‘ Titus Andronicus.” 





Thackeray’s Ghost-Story 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC = 


In The Critic of 28 Dec, 1895, A. J. B.'V. asks in the Free 
Parliament. (question 1797):—‘‘Can anyone . tell «me in what 
August it was that the ghost-story appeared in Blackwood's, of 
which Thackeray says in ‘Roundabout Papers’ (‘On a Lazy 
Idle Boy ’): ‘It frightened me so that I scarce dared look over my 
shoulder’”’? 

** Roundabout Paper” No. 1—‘‘On a Lazy Idle Boy”’-——was 
published in the first number of Zhe Cornhill Magasine, Jan. 
1860, Vol. I. pp. 124-128, The p referred to reads as fol- 
lows: —‘‘ Does the accomplished author of ‘ The Caxtons’ read 
the other tale in Blackwood? (For example, that ghost-story 
printed last August, and which for my part, though I read it in the 
public reading-room at the Pavillion Hotel at Folkestone, I. protest 
frightened me so that I scarce dared look over my shoulder.) ” 

This ghost-story, then, should be looked for in Blackwood's 
Magazine for August 1859, and in that number we find ‘‘The 
Haunted and the Haunters; or, The House andthe Brain.” (Vol. 
86, PP. 224-245.) This is undoubtedly the story referred to by 
Thackeray, and it is a clever and grewsome tale. 


PHILADELPHIA, 14 Feb, 1896. FREDERICK S. DICKSON. 


The Lounger 


MME. Duse has withstood the seductions of the interviewer, 
as she did during her first visit to this country, but that has not 
prevented some irresponsible person from publishing to the world 
that she confessed to a dislike of America, Now, to begin with, 
Mme, Duse made no such statement, but for the sake of argu- 
ment admit that she did: what of it? Do Americans like every 
country they visit? 1 am sure that I have heard a great many say 
that they did not like Italy, and there are a great many more that 
boast of a hatred for England, We are very thin-skinned. We 
want nothing but praise, and when we get criticism we are indig- 
nant, When fore +e actors come to this country, we know that 
they come for our dollars. No foreign artists come to America 
for a love of the country, and yet when they are interviewed and 
go into raptures over us and our institutions, we are as pleased as 
though we didn’t know that it wasall for business. I don’t suppose 

irab 





that Mme. Duse loves America as well as she does Italy, or 
England, but I am pretty sure that she admires what is 

init, But she is not of the sort to do anything for advertising, as 
her managers know to their chagrin. 


7-_ * * 


Mr. HOWELLS, like a good many of us, deplores the high price 
of theatre seats, and wonders if the same money ex 
book, ‘‘that would yield me a thousand times more pleasure, of a 
nobler, purer, finer kind than I could possibly get from the per- 
formance I was about to see,” would not be better invested. I 
Once in a while 
there is something at the theatres that is worth seeing, but these 
occasions are rare, At the present moment we have Mme, Duse, 
whom nobody should miss seeing at any price. I am happy to 
say that she is more generally appreciated to-day than she was 
when she first visited this country, and her season is likely to be 
commercial as well as an artistic success. 


’- * @# 


Dr. ROLFE has shown me a letter recently received from 
Mary Cowden-Clarke, in which she says :—‘‘ I have just seen 
print of the graves of Keats and Severn in The Critic of Oct. 
sent to me so obligingly by your kind desire; and which print 
comes immediately your ever-interesting ‘ 
iana.’ It has therefore occurred to me that you would like @ line 
from me who knew and so loved dear John Keats, especially as I 


dare say that it would in nine cases out of ten. 
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have too long deferred thanking you for your last received letter 
tome. Mention ismade of Sir Vincent Eyre in the account which 
acco the print ; and while his intention to place a memorial 
of Keats in Rome was pending, several letters on the subject 
‘were sent by Sir Vincent to my beloved husband (Keats's school- 
fellow and poetical guide) and to myself. He also sent me a 
beautiful view of the grave, beneath which he had written the 
following tender elegiac acrostic :— . 
* Keats! if thy cherished ‘‘ name be writ in water,” 
Each drop has fallen from some mourner’s cheek ; 
A sacred tribute, such as heroes seek— 
h oft in vain—for daring deeds of slaughter : 
Sleep on ! not honored less for epitaph so meek !’” 

Mrs, Cowden-Clarke, who was born in 1809 (Tennyson’s and 
Gladstone's year), has resided for many years in the Villa Novello 
at Genoa, Her letters indicate no impairment of her faculties at 
this advanced age. 

*>_ * * 

REGRET HAS BEEN expressed by some of the friends of the late 
Miss Christina Rossetti, that her brother should have dedicated 
her volume of posthumous poems to Mr. Swinburne. — In the first 

Miss Rossetti, was of a deeply religious nature, and most 
of her poems were on religious subjects, so that it would seem on 
the face of it as if she could have had but littlesympathy with Mr, 
Swinburne, In the second place, by what right does one person 
dedicate the work of another ? In his dedication Mr. Rossetti says 
of Mr. Swinburne that his sister ‘‘hailed his genius and prized 
himself the test of living poets.” If this be true, I suppose 
that the dedication is all right, but it is hard to believe that the 
gentle, pious Christina Rossetti prized the wayward Swinburne to 
such a high degree. 

*-_ * * 

HAVE YOU NOTICED the remarkable coincidences in the stories 
of Jamie McQumpha, in Barrie’s ‘‘Window in Thrums,” and 
Chairlie Grant, in lan Maclaren’s ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”’? inquires an 
anonymous correspondent. ‘‘Each is the story of an erring 
young man who in one case abandons his loving old mother and 
self-sacrificing sister and in the other abandons his old grand- 
mother, who had cared for him from his early childhood, and 
his equally self-sacrificing sister, Each young man remains away 
until after the women are dead, then returns, fullof remorse, to 
visit his old home and the kirkyard. These visits have many 
features in common, but to the writer the parallelism of the fol- 
lowing descriptions of the home of Jess in the opening chapter of 
*A Window in Thrums’ and that of the home of Mary in the 
closing chapter of ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ is even more remarkable.” 
I cannot make room for the parallel passages, in which the resem- 
blance seems to me to be inherent inthe subject. The scenes so 
described are similar; and, in a general way, the treatment is 
similar too. 

*- * * 

Mr. ANDREW LANG writes rather pathetically of the literary 
hack in The Jilustrated London News. Heretofore, when he has 
touched upon this subject, he has done so rather gaily, but this 
time there is a note of pathos in his words, as of one who is just a 
little weary of hacking. When Mr. Lang replied recently to the 
Forum hack, he = as though he rather gloried in hacking, but 
now he writes as though he had got all the fun out of that sort of 
work that wasin it. . He stillclaims that the hack may get pleas- 
ure out of his business, but he does it in a half-hearted way. 
‘** The notion is,” he says, ‘‘that the artist takes pleasure in his 
work while the hack does not. But the hack can elevate his 
function by doing-it with pleasure, with a zest, whatever the work 
may be. A man may delight, if he be happily tempered, even in 

ng an index.” Then he goes on to say—and here comes in 
the pathetic note—that 
must ever have on hand 


‘*the hack who would keep his self-respect 
It may be, and.probably will be, unremunera- 


tive ; the world does not want a man’s best thoughts, still less does it 
want his learning. Very likely his best thoughts are not, in fact, nearly 
so good or taking as his second or third best. But he does not easily re- 
himself to believe this, and it is well for him te put what he thinks 
cream of himself into epics and treatises, which nobody buys, while 
skim-milk finds a ready market. It keeps up a man’s heart and 


] 
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and makes him, if a hack, still not all a hack, but a soul 
‘ich has its hours of freedom, And then, there is always the mirage 
posterity !"” 

| Mr, any, mega sound and sensible, and he has illustrated 


&§ 


wisdom 


* + * 
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THE LIMITATIONS imposed upon a historian by a habit of re- 
garding all subjects from a predetermined point of view are curi- 
ously illustrated in two new and interesting works, Prof. Nitti’s 
‘*Catholic Socialism” and Mr. Brooks Adams's ‘‘ Law of Civili- 
zation and Decay.” Both of these writers look upon the Refor- 
mation from the standpoint of the economist, and each largely ig- 
nores its spiritual aspect, Moreover, each comes to a conclusion 
diametrically opposed to the other's: Thus, Prof. Nitti declares 
the great moral upheaval to have been ‘‘ a religious reform in 
favor of the interests of the wealthy classes in Germany,” while 
Mr. Adams sees in it a demand for ‘‘ cheaper religion "’! 

ss. * * 


A FRIEND in the Quaker City writes to me that ‘‘a copy of the 
first American edition of ‘ The Travellers: An Operatic Drama in 
Five Acts,’ by A. Cherry, printed in Philadelphia, 1807, was 
recently sold at one of Mr. Stan. V. Henkels’s auction sales, in 
that city, for $9. This singular play is of peculiar interest to 
collectors of ‘ Lambiana,’ from the fact that it was chosen to open 
the performance at Drury Lane Theatre, on 10 Dec, 1806—the 
memorable night that Lamb's farce of ‘Mr. H——’ was hissed 
off the stage and riotously condemned. It was believed by 
Lamb's friends, Hazlitt and Crabbe Robinson, who witnessed the 
performance, that, if a less ponderous piece than ‘ The Travellers’ 
had opened the entertainment, Lamb’s unlucky farce might have 
succeeded. It may be stated as interesting dramatic incidents, 
that both these remarkable plays were immediately reprinted in 
Philadelphia, and performed upon the Philadelphia stage with 
great applause, and that Joseph Jefferson and his wife (the 
parents of ‘the inimitable Joe’) played leading parts in both 


pieces, ” 
*- * 


The Chap-Book now enters the lists with AM/unsey’s and other 
ten-cent magazines. It will, according to its prospectus, ‘‘ make 
its readers acquainted with the cleverest of the young men 
{which is he, Stone or Kimball ?] and renew their knowledge of 
many of the older.” But this is not all; it ‘‘also hopes to bring 
to public notice hitherto unknown authors, and to be a distinctly 
literary periodical, with the highest standard of taste and judg- 
ment.” These are most excellent aspirations, but with the offen- 
sive Mr, Max Beerbohm as a star author, I cannot but question 
both the taste and the judgment. 





London Letter 


LAST WEEK'S excitement over the editorial changes in the 
office of Mr. Astor’s evening paper has fizzled away into nothing- 
ness. After all the vague rumors of remarkable disclosures to 
which Mr, Cust was about to treat his readers, the statement in 
Monday’s 7%mes fell nota little flat. It seems that, after all, 
there was very little to say. Mr. Astor complained that Mr, Cust 
was arbitrary, and that he had written disrespectfully of America; 
to which Mr. Cust replied that he had telegraphed to his chief for 
instructions, and that the files of the paper would disprove the ac- 
cusation of disrespect. Practically, that was the conclusion of the 
whole matter; and now Sir Douglas Straight has taken up the reins, 
and treated us to a poem by Sir Lewis Morris and an eulogistic re- 
view of Ian Maclaren, novelties which must make Mr, Cust turn 
uneasily in his chair at the Carlton Club. Sir Douglas Straight has 
been associated with the establishment in Charing Cross Road for 
some while, as co-editor of The Pall Mall Magasine, and his ap- 
pointment is said to be popular in the office. Certainly, it has 
not taken him long to change the tone of the Gazette, which has 
during the last few days adopted a mildly conciliatory attitude in 
all its departments, and has become correspondingly conventional. 
The new editor seems inclined to continue the daily ‘‘ occasional 
poem,” which has been justly praised as one of the most remark- 
able and successful features in recent journalism, 

The town has anew burlesque, and ought, therefore, to be happy. 
When, during the dog-days of 1895, I saw ‘‘The New Bar- 
maid” in the provinces, it did not show much sign of the vivacity 
necessary to captivate an audience sated with the charms of ‘‘ The 
Shop Girl.” Indeed, its main idea—the old device of the Cinder- 
ella heroine turning up an heiress—was so palpably borrowed 
from its elder sister, that it was difficult to imagine that the two 
pieces could be played simultaneously, The difficult has hap- 
pened, albeit, and ‘‘ The New ” was very favorably re- 
port inthe ploen thes of « eolichingrends peste tad. jocreaic, 

; it of a re and. 1 journalist, 
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of course she carries the piece uponhershoulders. A duet, ‘‘ Mother 

was the mother of us both,” and a tuneful song with the graceful 
refrain ‘‘It would be a bit of sugar for the bird” have just that 
spice of vulgar art which ‘‘catcheson” now-a-days; and the 
music is better than the libretto. Mr. S. L. Sheve plays a club- 
waiter who turns up in the second act as a diamond-king, with 
stones in his ring as big as five-shilling pieces; and a number of 
well-made young ladies parade the stage in silk knee-breeches as 
members of the Uwlets Club. What more can the bank-clerk ask, 
to divert his jaded interest after office hours? 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society has revived ‘* The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” which that hopeful training-school for 
young actors played with great success eight years ago. Then 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier was the Falstaff, and Mr. Holman Clark 
the Dr, Caine; and generally the cast was about the strongest 
that Oxford ever put on the stage. The newrevival seems equally 
popular. Mr. Croker King, the undergraduate who so astonish- 
ingly resembles Mr. Irving, plays Slender admirably, and will 
shortly be seen at some London theatre. Mr. J. Hearn was the 
Falstaff, excellently made up under Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s instruc- 
tion, and commendably free of over-emphasis. Mrs. Coplestane 
proved an admirable Mistress Quickly, humorous and lively; and 
the dance of fairies was cleverly managed. A number of London 
critics went up to Oxford for the first performance, and were agree- 
ably surprised by the finish of the whole entertainment. 

A worthy journalist of the old school passed away this week in 
the person of Dr. Peter Bayne, who was wont to write with 
knowledge and much judgment upon theological and antiquarian 
subjects. Like most journalists, he had outlived many of the 
papers for which his best work was done, and had seen various 
vicissitudes. Born in Ross 1830, he edited, while still a young 
man, The Glasgow Commonwealth and The Edinburgh Witness, 
and was connected with the early and unsuccessful struggles of 
The Dial, He wrote a Life of Hugh Miller, whom he succeeded 
in the chair of the W7tness, and a study of Martin Luther in two 
portly volumes, Latterly, his work had been confined to The 
Christian World and Literary World, for which he wrote much 
that was sound and suggestive. He was above all things reliable, 
having a fund of information, and applying it essentially to just 
and honorable ends, ; 

In Mr. Harry Eversfieldthe stage has lost its best living ex- 
ponent of ‘‘small-boy ” parts. In the days when Mr. Pinero was 
writing farce, Mr. Eversfield was one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the old Court company; and those who saw his Cie Far- 
tingdon in ‘‘The Magistrate” (to mention but the best of his 
impersonations), will learn with sincere regret that so promising 
a career has been prematurely closed. He died abroad from an 
overdose of morphia, having suffered formonths from an almost 
intolerable continuance of insomnia. He was married to the 
widow of his old chief, John Clayton, herself an actress, and 
daughter of Dion Boucicault, and leaves two young children, in 
whose interest, I hear, Sir Augustus Harris will shortly organize 
amatinée. His last notable appearance was as the young jockey 
in ‘‘ The Derby Winner.” ‘ 

Mr. Albert Chevalier, having once tasted the pleasures of print, 
is disinclined to relinquish the réle of author. He is now occupied 
upon a collection of sketches from life, entitled ‘* The Uniniti- 
ated,’’ gossipy papers of a light and humorous turn, which are to 
‘come from the publishers in the spring. Itis strange, by the way, 
that Mr. Chevalier has never turned his faculty for verse to some 
better use than the making of ephemeral music-hall songs, A 
volume of coster-poems, or of verses touching various aspects of 
life among the ‘‘ submerged,” ought to come with more than 
‘common conviction from his ingenious Muse. It is highly un- 
likely that he will ever see this paragraph; for actors, we know 
now, never read the newspapers. Still, should it meet his eye, 
there is the suggestion for him to ‘‘chew upon.” 


LONDON, 14 FEB. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Bill Nye 


EDGAR WILSON NYE, who died at his home at Buck Shoals, 
N. C., on Feb. 22, was born in Maine, 25 Aug. 1850. His 
family moved to the West two years later, and Edgar was edu- 
cated at River Falls Academy, Wis. He studied law in the same 
State, and practiced tor a short period; his experiences as a lawyer 
he has told in his writings. In 1875 he settled in Laramie and 
began to write for the press, his work attracting attention from 
the first. In 1880 he was connected with the Denver 7rdbune, 
-and in the following year founded the Laramie Boomerang, which 
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carried his fame to all corners of the land. Then he came East, 
and, being gifted with a clear sense of business as well as of 
humor, succeeded in drawing a large prize in the lottery of letters. 
His face was familiar to thousands of lecture.goers. 

Bill Nye was far more than a mere ‘‘ funny man.” His humor 
was genuine and clean, and he was, when it pleased him, a mas- 
ter of pathos. Gentle, loving, sympathetic, he felt deeply and 
made his readers feel with him that there is poetry in life, and 
many gentle virtues, and also suffering. It is this occasional 
deeper tone in the best of his work that raises it to the rank of 
literature and promises to make it endure. His flow of spirits 
was undiminished to the last, and millions have lost in him a 
welcome friend who never failed to drive away for a while the 
cares of life. 

His collected writings include ‘‘ Bill Nye’s Thinks,” ‘‘ Nye 
and Riley’s Railway Guide” (in collaboration with James Whit- 
comb Riley), ‘* Remarks by Bill Nye,” and the delightful ** His- 
tory of the United States.” 





School Superintendents in Session 


THE DEPARTMENT of Superintendents of the National Educa- 
tional Association is said to be ‘* the most potent educational body 
in the United States, if not in the world. Into its hands is given 
the work of shaping the educational future of this country.” Its ree 
cent meeting at Jacksonville, Fla., which was eminently practical in 
its work, from the first scholarly paper to the bright closing speech, 
exhibited in a marked degree the trend of thought at this time, This 
trend is toward the importance of child-study, the application of 
Herbart’s doctrine of interest, and the correlation and concentra- 
tion of studies in arranging courses. This doctrine means, in 
brief, that studies which are related should be pursued at the same 
time, or concentrated so that the learner may grasp a subject from 
different sides in quick succession, The study of children, the 
knowledge of what their minds can receive, is called in to adapt 
this subject to their capacities. 

These matters were suggested in the opening paper by Supt. 
Babcock of Oil City, Penn., on ‘‘ The Function and Essence of 
Supervision,” The concentration and correlation of studies re- 
ceived exhaustive treatment in various papers, notably those by 
Mr. Gilbert of St. Paul, and Dr. White of Cincinnati. The ex- 
position, by Dr. Harris of Washington, of his famous doctrine of 
‘the five co-ordinate groups” was, as his papers always are, 
deeply philosophical, and provoked spirited discussion. The needs 
of the various schools, primary, secondary, academic and colleg- 
iate, received full treatment. Miss Cropsey of Indianapolis, the 
one woman on the program, gave an admirable paper upon 
‘*What the Primary School Should Do for the Pupils.” She 
advocated a course of study which should develop independent 
thought and graceful action, and spoke incidentally in favor of dis- 
placing the ‘‘memory gem” by the entire poem. She alluded 
with delightful appreciation to Esther Summerson and L, Richards, 
while confessing that she knew it was old-fashioned to quote 
Dickens. Supt. Soldan of St. kouis ably defended the proposi- 
tion that the high school shall prepare its graduates for the best 
colleges, or give them an equivalent in other lines of work, He 
was warmly seconded by Presidents Swain of Indiana University 
and Baker of Colorado, 

The hold which the kindergarten has upon the great majorit 
was shown when a Southern superintendent spoke of it as a fad, 
an excuse to provide care for the children of fashionable mothers, 
and to furnish employment for teachers who are incapable of do- 
ing successful grade work. The scathing reply administered ‘by 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Mr. Hughes of Toronto, will 
long be remembered by those present: facts, figures, sentiment 
and sarcasm all were blended in one burning speech. A happy 
thought of President Jones's was that of giving up one afternoon to 
various round-table discussions. The success of this new depart- 

ure was abundantly proved. That of State Superintendents was 
profitably conducted by Supt. Skinner’ of New York; Supt. Whit- 
comb led the one devoted to City Superintendents, The round- 
table devoted to the study of Herbart attracted the disciples of his 
pedagogy in large numbers, the discussion being based upon a 
paper by Prof. John Dewey of Chicago University. At this 
meeting were delivered the addresses of ex-Minister Curry, 
and of Dr. Sherman of North Carolina University, True Southern 
orators. with the life and fire of their own section, they made 
the deepest impression upon their audiences. In striking contrast, 
but equally effective, was the talk of Dr. Schurman of Cornell, 
The touch of emotion which proves kinship was given by Dr, E. 
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E, White of Cincinnati, in his touching tribute to the memory of 
Norman Calkins of New York, who ‘slipped away into silence,” 
as Dr, White expressed it, since the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, of which he was an honored member. 

The program of this exceptionally valuable meeting was ar- 
ranged by President Jones of Cleveland. Aclear line of purpose 
ran. through it, the whole philosophy of education being brought 
out, from the kindergarten to the university. The men who were 
called upon to present papers were authorities in their depart- 
ments, Mr, Jones's excellent qualities as presiding officcr were 
shown not only in the planning of the meeting, but also in keeping 
debates along proper lines. The success of the session was 
largely due to his forethought and conscientious, good-natured 
leadership. Southern teachers were present in large numbers, 
the State Association of Florida adjourning in order to enable all 
the teachers to avail themselves of the benefits of this meeting. It 
is believed by them that education in the South will receive an up- 
lift dating from this time. 





Music 
The Recent Opera Season 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI was the founder of the Neapolitan 
school of composers, whose purpose seems to have been to write 
music wholly for the advantage of the singer, Scarlatti was him- 
self a singer and a teacher of singing, and his inclinations were 

ite natural, The fruits of his work were seen in the glorifica- 
tion of such artists as Grisi, Malibran, Mario, Duprez and Adelina 
Patti. The exaltation of the executive artist has always led to 
injustice to the creative artist. The general public, which clamors 
only for amusement, and is persistent in its refusal to regard plays 
or operas as works of art, has always fallen readily enough into 
the snares of the ambitious performer. Managers who are bent 
on making money must give the public what it demands, But 
the public is insatiable. The more it gets, the more it requires, 
And consequently we have recently witnessed an opera season of 
thirteen weeks, in which composers figured simply as purveyors 
to a coterie of splendid performers, all of whom had to appear at 
once in order to stimulate popular interest to a condition of re- 
muneration to the impressarii. Messrs. Abbey & Grau cannot be 
accused of being artistic managers, nor are they far-sighted. To- 
day they swim triumphantly on the top of a wave of popularity, 
because they have given to the unmusical masses a musical sensa- 
tion. They have played as their trump card the‘'ideal”’ cast, and 
they have playedit often. No opera-house in the world, save Covent 
Garden, offers such combinations of singers to its patrons as our 
Metropolitan. The De Reszkés, Melba, Nordica, Calvé, Plancon, 
Maurel—these certainly are names to conjure with. We have 
heard singing of the loftiest and most moving kind. What more 
shall we ask 

The artistic results of such a season are easily summed up. In 
the first place, discouraging as the general condition of taste dis- 
played by opera-goers is, it has one merit. Although it demands 
striking personal display, that display it now requires to combine 
with beauty of vocal method, dramatic force and feeling The 
days when Brignoli could come upon the stage, looking as if he 
had his costume on over his street-clothes, and, standing at ease 
behind the footlights, warble like a bird, have passed. Seven 
years of German opera spoiled our taste for that soft of thing, 
and we must have a soul in our song now. Such artists as the 
De Reszkés, Nordica and Calvé give us the full measure of dra- 
matic singing, and if Mme. Melba is only asurvivor of the old order 
of things, she at least shows her consciousness of the new order 
by trying to act. 

‘*Carmen,” ‘‘Faust” and ‘‘Lohengrin” were the popular 
favorites of the season, for the simple reason that those who go 
simply to hear singers always wish to hear them sing familiar 
music, A new opera is a burden to your genuine artist -worship- 
per, because the necessity of taking jn new tunes distracts his 
attention from the manner of their delivery. The sole novelty of 
the recent season was ‘‘La Navarraise,’’ a drum-and-trumpet 
convulsion in which the expressive power of music gave way to 
rapid action and the shock of dramatic horrors, The highest art- 
istic.achievement was the production of ‘‘Tristan und Isolde.” 
Wagner's great drama was performed better than it ever had been 
before in this city. The Messrs. De Reszké and Mme. Nordica 
entered the new field triumphantly, and it ought to be said and 
often repeated that we owe this notable performance to the enthu- 
siastic devotion and persistent demands of these artists. We did 


not owe it to the managers. That the public did not become en- 
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thusiastic about this revival was owing to. the, desire, alread 
noted, to hear the singers sing the old, familiar music. ‘‘Tristan”” 
will never become familiar to the mass of amusement-seekers, any 
more than Beethoven’s symphonies or Schumann’s sorgs will, 

The failure of the German series was due to the bad casts, It 
was not in the nature of things that people would pay $5 a seat 
to hear wretched performances in German on Thursday nights, 
when they could hear much better ones in French or Italian on 
other nights. The German series will probably not be revived 
next season, though we may possibly have one or two perform- 
ances in German to gratify the ambition of the De Reszkés, 





The Drama 
Eleonora Duse 

THIS WONDERFUL Italian actress, whose fame is as brilliant as 
it was rapidly won, began an engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on Monday evening, making her appearance as Margué- 
rite Gautier in ‘‘ Camille” and delighting a large and fashionable 
audience, which she held as in the hollow of her hand. Some 
otherwise appreciative critics of this gifted woman hold that she is 
deficient inthe power of passionate expression and in this respect 
is the inferior of Bernhardt. The fact is that for along time the 
famous Frenchwoman, whose extraordinary abilities everybody 
acknowledges, has been setting a most pernicious example, by her 
portrayal, in an abnormal manner, of all sorts of exaggerated and. 
morbid emotions. Her physical equipment, her great experience 
and cunning, her unerring sense of theatrical effect and the au- 
thority of her great reputation enable her to adopt methods which, 
in a less eminent performer, would be denounced, inevitably, as 
rant. It is Duse’s chief distinction that she is not only entirely 
free from all these popular vices of exaggeration and artifice, but 
can afford to despise them, being able to create effects, less start- 
ling, perhaps, but more profound and enduring, by sheer acting 
power, by the interpretation of human emotion with the truth and 
eloquence of nature herself. Her Marguérite preserves all the 
characteristics that excited so much admiration two years ago, 
and were reviewed in detail in 7he Critic at that time. It is not 
necessary to discuss them again specifically, but it should be 
noted that the impersonation as a whole is even greater in tone: 
and color now than it was then, and more remarkable than ever 
for its complete exemption from anything resembling exaggeration. 
or trick, 

Never for one instant did she exceed the modesty of nature. 
Even inthe-most exacting scenes, in the interviews with the elder 
Duval, in her leave-taking from Armand and during the passion- 
ate encounter with her lover in the card-room, she rarely raised. 
her voice above an ordinary conversational tone, and never re- 
sorted to the frenzied gestures or motions which most actresses 
find requisite to the expression of grief or anger. But her pathos. 
was none the less effective on this account. On the contrary, the 
audience watched her with breathless and tearful interest, never 
dreaming of interrupting the spel] until she left the stage or the. 
curtain fell, In watching Bernhardt, the spectator marvels at her 
adroitness, her brilliant assurance, her ready resource, her fault- 
less execution of a passage bristling with technical difficulties. 
When Duse is on the stage, he thinks of nothing but the picture 
she creates, and neither knows nor cares how she does it. Inthe 
one case the art too often is exposed for universal admiration, in 
the other it is concealed in a manner of‘which the secret is the 
greatest art of all. 

The supporting cast did not appear to advantage in the play, as. 
the all-important part of Armand was entrusted to Signor Carlo 
Rosaspina, a player of most unromantic manner and appearance. 
Nevertheless, the general performance was capable and the differ- 
ent actors supported each other with that easy and vivacious. 
intelligence which seems to be characteristic of the Italian stage. 

On Tuesday evening Madame Duse repeated one of her most 
astonishing, if not one of her greatest, performances, the strongly 
contrasted impersonations of the revengeful heroine of ‘* Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and of the frolicsome Mirandolina in Goldoni’s 
‘«La Locandiera.”’ In the former she furnishes the most con- 
vincing refutation of the charge that she is unable to give expres- 
sion to fierce passion. Not Bernhardt herself could surpass the 
vehemence of that lightning-like and scathing outburst of fu 
with which she denounces her false lover to the injured husband, 
Alfio, after Turiddu’s brutal repulse of her at the church door. 
The French actress, presumably, judging her by her treatment of 
similar situations, would make a greater display of stirring ges- 
ture, volubility and vocal force, but her elaboration of design and 
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brilliancy of execution never could convey the sympathetic thrill 
imparted by the simple and savage concentration of the Italian. 
Bernhardt, in the purely theatrical sense, may be the more accom- 
plished artist, but Duse is incomparably the greater actress. 
Her Santuzza is a masterpiece, but it is not the sole attraction by 
any means of the representation of Verga’s little drama. 

The general performance by the company is worthy of the 
warmest praise. Sigaor Rosaspina plays Turiddu admirably and 
Signor Mazzanti and Signora Galliani are equally good as the 
betrayed Alfio and the fickle Lola. These leading characters are 
supported wonderfully well by the company at large, which ex- 
hibits abundant proof of the most thorough and artistic training. 
The whole picture is delightfully lifelike and true. The general 
efficiency of the company is also evident in the performance of 
Goldoni's comedy, which is interpreted with unfailing smoothness 
and vivacity. Mirandolina, of course, is a part that makes a very 
light demand upon the resources of Duse’s genius, but the 
sprightliness, grace and humor with which she plays it are alto- 

ether charming and afford the most indisputable proof of her 

rotean powers. Her interpretation of it was accompanied by 
continuous ripples of merriment, and she was called before the 
curtain again and again at the end of every act. 


The Fine Arts 
The Architectural League’s Exhibition 
(SECOND NOTICE: DECORATIONS IN COLOR) 

THE UNANIMITY with which the artists concerned in the com- 
petition for the decoration of the main hall of the new Hotel Man- 
hattan have chosen the same motive for their designs is remarkable, 
and the more so because it has already been several times used in 
similar cases. The City of New York personified as a superb 
creature, arrayed in Tyrian purple or in Lyons silks, receiving 
with a disdainful air the tribute of the nations, or giving a cold and 
haughty welcome to their half-clad representatives, promises to 
become a fixed type with our decorative artists. Mr. C. Y. Turner, 
whose work has been chosen for execution, introduces a novel 
variation on the usual theme, by grouping on the one side of his 
central figure the individuals who have added to the city’s pros- 
perity in the past, and, on the other, types of the common people 
who, in the mass, have done as much, or more. His composition 
is agreeably varied, harmonious and rich in color. We confess, 
however, that we should have liked to see the roughly sketched 
but very promising scheme of Mr. Simmons carried out, although 
the leading idea is less original than Mr. Turner's, and some of 
our foreign guests might dislike being represented by rude bar- 
barians carrying about them enough silk in the shape of banners 
to clothe them comfortably. But the composition, localized by 
the background, which is a bird's-eye view of the city, with its 
steaming and smoking chimneys, would have made a splendid 
piece of decoration, treated as Mr. Simmons was sure to treat it. 
The other sketches, shown by Messrs, Frank Fowler, Herbert 
Denman and Will H. Low, are, all of them, creditable to their 
authors; but, as we have said, there is little originality about 





Mr, Vedder and Mr. Cox, in their decorations for the new Con- 
gressional Library, keep to accepted symbols and invent no new 
ones. Mr. Vedder's ‘‘ Anarchy” brandishes his torch over the 
ruins of the social edifice;:‘‘ Corrupt Legislation” sits bolstered 
up by cornucopias stuffed with silver dollars; ‘‘Government” is 
attended by two handsome boys of a Hebrew type, the one bear- 


ing the sword, the other with broken shackles. The pale yellow 


background does not suit Mr. Vedder's favorite color scheme of 
dull blues, greys and reds so well as the dark blue of the ceilin 
designed by him for Mr, Huntington, the drawings for whic 
were exhibited last year. Mr. Cox’s design is not so fully carried 
out in color. It includes several groups of gracefully d 
figures representing the Arts, the drawings from the life for 
which are hung above the sketches of the ensemble. ‘There is the 
usual display of cartoons and drawings for stained-glass, the best 
of which, shown by the Tiffany Glass Co.,' have already been 

_ Moticed in The Critic, as have also the same firm’s mosaic dec- 
orations intended for the Chicago Public Library. Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw exhibits several h indsome decorative figures. 

The designs for embroidery by Mr. Louis J. Rhead show that the 
method of treatment in broad, flat masses of color, adopted by most 
desi of posters, would probably work out very well in needle- 

*k or in textiles. His two large drawings are of ‘‘Swans,” 
floating in dark-blue water, among green reeds and red lilies, and 
of ** Peacocks” on a well-kept lawn, near a silver fountain. 
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Some very clever adaptations of old Turkish designs for portiéres, 
carried out in cut velvet, are shown bythe Misses Gillian. There 
is a gorgeous son g of old and modern stamped leather work by 
C. R. Yandell and Baldwin Bros., and a very fine show of 
wrought-iron grilles, lamps and other objects in one of the 
smaller galleries. Drawings are shown for a new stained-glass 
window in the Harvard Memorial Hall at Cambridge, Mass., 
there are attractive book-cover designs by Amy Richards, Claude 
Fayette Bragdon and others, some effective panels for black 
wainscoting by Mr. William Walton, and several good designs for 
memorial altars and other church decorations by Charles R. Lamb 
aad Ella Condie Lamb. The exhibition is so large and varied 
that it cannot be studied to advantage without making several 
visits. 





The Schaus Collection 

THE COLLECTION OF paintings of the late William Schaus, 
which was on exhibition at the American Art Galleries until Feb. 
28, when it was sold at auction at Chickering Hall, was well 
known as one of the most important private collections in the 
United States. Frans Hals’s masterly ‘‘ Fisherwoman” alone 
would have made the collection famous, It is a half-length of a 
Dutch fishwife, with a basket of herring on her knees, and for 
background the sandyslope of a dune, with crows flying over it, 
and is painted with a breadth and vigor that recall the best 
work of the far East. But in addition there were Rubens’s por- 
trait of his first wife, Isabella Brandt, formerly in the Crabbe 
collection, as was also the Rembrandt, believed to be a portrait 
of the famous Admiral Tromp; a splendid example of Diaz, a 
‘* Sunset” beyond a shrubby plain full of small pools which reflect 
the colors of the sky; a Rousseau, ‘‘An Edge of the Woods,” 
with a fine breezy sky; and another, an autumn evening scene, 
with arocky foreground pink with heather. There were also fine 
examples of Troyon, Fromentin, D’Aubigny and others of the 
French school, and a portrait of Bismarck in his white cuirassier’s 
uniform, by Lenbach. 





Art Notes 

SIR JOHN E, MILLAIS has been elected President of the Royal 
Academy, to succeed the late Lord Leighton, 

—‘‘ John Wellborn Root; A Study of His Life and Work” is 
the name of a biography of the late first architect-in-chief of the 
Columbian Exposition, who died in 1891, to be published this fall 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The book, which is from 
the pen of Miss Harriet Monroe, will contain facsimile reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Root's drawings, and an etched portrait and pen-and- 
ink sketches by Mr. Charles F, W. Mielatz. 

—An exhibition of portraits and pictures by Mr. R. W. Vonnoh 
has just been closed at the Durand-Ruel galleries, 

—The Mount Holyoke Alumnz Association of New York, 
Brooklyn and vicinity will give a series of entertainments for the 
purpose of completing the $150,000, needed to secure for the col- 
lege the $50,000 offered by Dr. D. K. Pearson of Chicago. Of 
the sum required $60,000 has already been raised, The first 
two entertainments were announced for Friday evening Feb, 28 
and this morning, at the Berkeley Lyceum, Fraulein Antoine 
Stolle giving two lectures on ‘‘ The Masterpieces of the Vienna 
and Dresden Galleries,” illustrated in the original colors from 
slides painted from the pictures themselves by the lecturer, Mr, 
Joseph Field, now living in England, has given $1000 to the 
fund, and a $5000 scholarship to the College. 





Educational Notes 


A JOINT HEARING on the school bills before the Senate and As- 
sembly Cities Committees at Albany was held on Feb. 25, It is 
believed that the outlook is favorable for the passage of the bill in- 
troduced in the Senate by Mr. Pavey and in the Assembly by Mr. 
Austin, which abolishes the Ward trustee system. Public opin- 
ion is still the supreme power in the land. 

The annual dinner of the New York Lafayette College Alumni 
Association took place at the Hotel Savoy on Feb, 21. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Miss Ellen Collins, Mrs, Gordon 
Wendell, Mrs. Robert Maclay Bull and the other ladies appointed 
School Inspectors by Mayor Strong, are inspectors who inspect. 
Their report shows not only that they have done their work con- 
scientiously and intelligently, but that the men who preceded them 
did not do their work at all. 
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Mr. Addison B. Poland, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in New Jersey, has been appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in New York City, to fill the vacdncy caused by Dr. 
Calkins’s death, 


** Rumor has it,” says the Hartford Post, ‘‘that the Faculty 
and Corporation of Yale University are seriously considering three 
names in connection with an appointment to the vacant Billings 
Professorship of English Literature. The men mentioned for this 
place are Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. Richard Burton: of this 
city, and Prof. William L. Phelps of New Haven. As to the 
first named, his accomplishments as a scholar and skili as a 
writer are too well known to need comment. But it is extremely 
doubtful if at his time of life Mr. Warner could be induced to sac- 
rifice the emoluments of successful authorship and the delights of 
frequent travel for the drudgery of teaching—not, at least, on the 
salary which Yale could afford to offer. Dr, Burton is even more 
profoundly versed in the teachings of his art, and his lectures 

rove him to be possessed of that great desideratum in a pro- 
essor, the capacity of exciting enthusiasm in his pupils. Professor 
Phelps has undoudtedly made a brilliant success of his work at 
Yale so far, but is too young to have proved his talent as an 
author, Yet this test should be applied in choosing a head to the 
department. Comparing the three men, Richard Burton would 
seem to head the list, and in every particular no mistake would 
be made in choosing him. He has reputation, talent, industry, 
knowledge and experience, and is companionable.” 

The Lyman Beecher course of lectures for the ensuing academic 
year in the Divinity School at Yale will be delivered by the Rev. 
John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 


At a recent meeting of the Harvard Faculty, President Eliot's 
lan for reducing the college course from four years to three was 
informally voted upon and accepted. The opposition of the mi- 
nority was so strong, however, that the plan will be further con- 
sidered, President Eliot’s proposition is to reduce the number of 
courses required for the degree of A. B, from eighteen to fifteen, 
The University of Indianapolis was organized on Feb. 25, by 
the federation of Butler (Literary) College, the Medical College 
of Indiana, the Indiana Dental College and the Indiana Law 
School, Other departments are to be added, and the required 
a authorization of the union will be asked at once. A 
school on broad non-sectarian grounds is proposed. Each de- 
partment will operate under a dean, and each is for the present 
to preserve its autonomy. United they have already 1000 
students, 


The Trustees of Bryn Mawr College have established two new 
competitive scholarships, of $300 and $200 respectively, to be 
awarded to candidates for entrance to the College who shall re- 
ceive the highest and second highest grade of marks in the ex- 
amination. 

The Amherst Summer School for 1896 will open on July 6 and 
close on Aug. 15. The Rev. David Sprague will give a course in 
Hebrew; Mr. William I. Fletcher's course on library economy 
will close on Aug. 8. Prof. W. L. Montague, head of the Sum- 
mer School, has just resigned after thirty-six years’ service as 
professor in the College. He will, with Mrs. Montague, start a 
school for American girls in Paris. 


Messrs. McKim, Mead & White have made plans for a new 
building to take the place of Jefferson Hall, a part of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which was destroyed by fire on October 27 
last. It will bea reproduction of the old, except that it will be 
built of fire-proof material. 


Mr. T. J. Underwood of Sangamon Co., Ill., has donated $10, 
000 toward an endownment fund of $100,000 forthe Eureka Col- 
lege, at Eureka, Ill., Messrs. Morris M. White of Cincinnati 
and Francis T, White of New York, brothers, and graduates of 
Earlham. College, a Quaker institution in Richmond, Ind., have 

iven to that College $25,000, to be added to the endowment 
und, and to be known as the John T, White Memorial Fund in 
honor of their father. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce is entering upon an act- 
ive canvass for subscriptions to the proposed $100,000 fund for 
Rochester University, ‘‘ designed chiefly to supplement the free 
scholarships and to save the depletion of income from free tuition 
in which our citizens have so largely shared.” 

. Aseries of illustrated handbooks on classical archeology and 
antiquities is announced. Each volume will deal with some special 
,ytepartment of ancient life or art in amanner suited to both the gen- 
eral reader and the specialist, and will contain a concise bibli- 
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ography, together with complete indexes of Greek and Latin words 
and quotations, and of subjects. The first volume, ‘* Greek 
Sculpture,” will be by Ernest A; Gardner of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge; and succeeding books by such authors as 
Louis Dyer of Balliol College, Oxford, and Cornell University ; W. 
Warde Fowler of Oxford, Thomas D. Seymour of Yale, John 
Williams White of Harvard, Rodolfo Lanciani of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, Martin L. D’Ooge and Francis W. Kelsey of 
Michigan, Allen Marquand and A. S. Frothingham, Jr., of 
Princeton, and A. H. J, Greenidge of Hertford College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in press a volume of ‘Studies in 
Judaism,” by Mr. S. Shechter, Reader in Rabbinic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, which deals with many somewhat obscure 
topics in connection with the Jewish faith, 

The list of the Hon. Henry W. Sage’s gifts to Cornell is a long 
one, and covers a period of twenty-six years: Sage College for 
Women, with endowment fund (1873), $266,000; Sage Chapel 
(1873). $30,000; contribution toward extinguishment of a floating 
debt (1881), $30,000; house of Sage Professor of Philosophy 
(1886), $11,000; Susan Linn Sage Chair of Philosophy (1886), 
$50,000; Susan Linn School of Philosophy (1886), $200,000; Univ- 
ersity library building(1891), $260,000; University library endow- 
ment (1891), $300,000; casts for archeological museum (1891), 
$8000, making a total of $1,115,000, This does not, however, rep- 
resent the whole of his services to the College. By fifteen years 
of management he succeeded in realizing $6,000,000 on the 
pine lands of the institution, which the Trustees would have gladly 
sold for $1,000,000, but for his strenuous objections, 

Mr. Arthur Gilman of Cambridge, Mass., who has been cone 
nected with Radcliffe College since its organization as the Harvard 
Annex, has resigned the position of Regent because of the pressure 
of work, his resignation to take effect at the end of the collegiate 
year. He will continue to be a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. A movement is on foot to recognize the value of his services, 





Notes 


MR. WILLIAM M, TRELOAR, a Member of Congress from Mis- 
souri, in which state he is a music-publisher, introduced in the 
House, on Feb. 13, a bill proposing many modifications of the ex- 
isting copyright law. It provides for a Copyright Bureau (as do 
Representative Bankhead’s and Senator Morrill's bills, previously 
introduced), with a Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, ete., 
and an official seal, and proposes certain new and stringent meas- 
ures in connection with international copyright. Its most im- 
portant provision is the lengthening of the term of copy- 
right from a first period of 28 years and a second of 14, to a first 
of 40 and a second of 20, This is one of several excellent feat- 
ures, There are, however, a number of very objectionable ones. 
The Authors’ and Publishers’ Leagues are watching the proposed 
copyright legislation closely. 


—The American (Authors) Copyright: League has re-elected 
President Stedman and Secretary Johnson, and elected Bronson 
Howard as First and R. R. Bowker as Second Vice President, 
and George P. Lathrop as Treasurer, in place of the late Thomas 
W. Kaox, whose death is deplored in a resolution of the Executive 
Council, 

—A new volume of stories by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in- 
cluding a Van Bibber, is on the press of the Messrs. Scribner. 
Mr. Davis has been commissioned to visit Russia to be present at 
the coronation of the Czar, and also to visit Athens in the spring, 
to witness the revival of the Olympic games under the patronage 
of the King of Greece. He is to ‘‘ write up”’ both of these inter- 
esting occasions, and it is safe to say that he will do it well, 


—A happy thought is the Walton Edition of the Rev. Dr. van 
Dyke's. ‘‘ Little Rivers,’ which the Messrs. Scribner announce, 
It will be printed by De Vinne, on hand-made paper, with a 
photogravure portrait and extra illustrations on Japan-paper, 
and will have a new preface. The edition is limited to 150 
copies. 

—Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s new novel, entitled ‘‘ Dariel: A 
Romance of Surrey,’’ will be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. It will not appear until 1897. 

“—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish in book-form the series 
of out-of-town sketches by Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sherwood, which 
have appeared from time to time in their various publications. 
They have also in press ‘‘The Bicyclers, and Other Farces,” by 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 
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Thomas Hutchinson, Last Royal Governor 
Massachusetts Bay,” by James K. Hosmer; 


Fields and Woods,” by Rowland E. Robinson; and new editions 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘ Pink and 
and Julia A. Shedd's ‘‘ Famous Painters and 
Paintings " and ‘‘ Famous Sculptors and Sculpture.” 

—Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will publish immediately 
a story of the Gold Coast in the days of 
**The Carbuncle Clue: 


of ‘‘Over the Teacups,” 
White Tyranny” 


** Sport in Ashantee,”’ 
King Coffee Kalcalli, by J. A. Sketchly: 


A Mystery,” by Fergus Hume; and ‘‘ The 
Chamberlain,” by S. 
day. 


—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce 
Book,” edited by Miss Mary M. Mears. 


supply an element of unconscious humor. 


—Messrs, Way & Williams will publish in April ‘‘ The Lamp 
of Gold,” a sonnet sequence by Florence L. Snow, illustrated by 
The idea of the sequence is taken from the 
to the seven-branched golden 
candlestick. They announce for the same date ‘‘A Mountain 
Woman,” a volume of short stories, by Elia W. Peattie. 
by Frank Mathew, will be published on 


Edmund H. Garrett. 
reference in ‘‘ The Marble Faun” 


Wood of the Brambles,”’ 
March 1. 


—Several years ago Mr. William Sharp prepared for Zhe Port- 
Solio, at the instance of its editor, the late Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, an illustrated monograph entitled ‘‘ Fair Women.” 
revised such portion of this monograph as he cares to preserve, 
and it will shortly be published by Messrs. Way & Williams, to- 
gether with his ‘‘ Fragments from the Lost Journals of Piero di 
Cosimo,” recaptured from The Scottish Review, under the title of 


** Ecce Puella,” 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have just published ‘‘ In the Day 
of Adversity,” a new historical romance by J. Bloundelle-Burton, 


author of ‘‘ The Hispaniola Plate.” 


—The Messrs, Macmillan will publish in the spring ‘‘ The Pilgrim, 
This nom de plume, 
well known to readers of the magazines, is that of Miss Sophie 
Jewett, an instructor in English Literature at Wellesley College. 


and Other Poems,” by Ellen Burroughs. 


This is her first volume. 


—M. Arséne Houssaye, the French littérateur, died in Paris on 


Feb, 26. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published ‘* Moral 
Evolution,” by Prof. George Harris of Andover; 


H, Jeyes, in the series of Public Men of To- 


It is the diary of an in- 
genuous sixteen-year-old Western girl ,whose lofty views of life 
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‘*The Life of 
of the Province of 
‘*In New England 


slavery movement. 


Right Hon, Joseph 
by Messrs, J. 


—Henry Chandler Bowen, the editor and proprietor of The 
Independent, died in Brooklyn on Feb. 24. He started life as a 
merchant, was ruined by the outbreak of the Civil War, and was 
forced to turn his full attention to his paper, which he had started 
in 1848 as an organ of the Congregational Church and of the anti- 
Among his associates on Zhe J; 
at different times were Drs, Bacon, Storrs and Thompson, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Henry Ward Beecher and Theodore Tilton. 
Upon the retirement of the latter from the editorship, Mr. Bowen 
assumed entire control of. the 
years the owner and editor of the Brooklyn Union. 


—A ‘Library of the World's 
A. Hill & Co, 
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ent 


paper. He was also for several 


Best Literature” is announced 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is the 


editor-in-chief, with Prof. Harry Thurston Peck and Mr, H. W. 


‘‘Emma Lou, Her 


— The Secretary of 


Mabie as associate editors, 
known men-of-letters will lend its aid to the edition. 


An advisory board of eleven well- 


the New York Tenement House Commis- 


sion, Mr. Edward Marshall, contributes to the March number of 


which bears a direct 
the same number a 
‘* The 


ration, 


He has 


cities of the United States, 


which deals with the new woman in a novel vein; and in ‘‘ 
Perils of Small Talk,” 
the relations of slang and effortiess speech to cerebral deterio- 


The Century a paper entitled ‘‘ Stamping Out the London Slums,” 


bearing on similar problems in the large 
Mrs. Burton Harrison contributes to 
short story, ‘‘A Winter House-Pa 

he 


Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton sets forth 


—In none of his papers upon ‘‘ This Country of Ours” in Zhe 
Ladies’ Heme Journal has ex-President Harrison delivered him- 
self with such vehemence and emphasis as he has in the one in the 
March number of that publication, on ‘‘ The President's Duties.” 
Besides commending one of Mr, Cleveland's acts, and censuring 
ambassadors for making political speeches, he talks of Presiden- 
tial appointments in a most feeling and almost pathetic way. 


—The American Publishers Corporation has purchased from 


Feb. 25, ‘*The Bird 
lings”; 
Life” 


Real Bird, = 


Mar. 10, *‘ The Bird's Education” 
; Mar. 24, ‘* His Relations with Us”; and Mar, 31, ‘‘ The 


Mr. Charles W. Gould, receiver of the United States Book Co., 
the stock in trade, electrotype plates and publications of the U. 
S. Book Co., Lovell, 
Co. and will combine the business of those firms. 

—Mrs, Olive Thorne Miller is giving a Lenten course of bird 
talks at the Hotel Waldorf on Tuesday mornings, as follows: 


Coryell & Co, and the International Book 


as a Lover”; Mar. 3 ‘* Nests and Nest- 


; Mar. 17, ** His Social 


















Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


V4 tobacco made. ‘ 
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FOR BOTANICAL STUDY. 


KERNER’S NATURAL 
HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


Translated by Pror F. W. OLtver. With 1000 

inedins and 16 Colored Plates, 4 Parts 

Quarto, Cloth, $15. (Ciroular free ) 
The Oritie:—“*Wonderfully accurate but easily 
semouehendes descri pt! It isa mane 
pe Bare yy congratulation to the pubiic’ that there is nw 

ered them the means of becoming acquainted 
with the whole realm of plant life, fea with the 
results om encies of recent r fo plant 

These volumes are valuable i. 

i es, for schoo] and college libraries, and 
those interested in nature study.” 

a M, Coulter in the Dial:—“ 
and utifully iilustrated. . Ker- 

t the most recent researches with- 


ublic 
or all 








LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


Pormerly B. Westermann & Co., 


812 Broadway, New York, 
ust Published : 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 


School and Hand Lexicon of the 
. German and English 


‘Languages, 
2 vols., large 8vo, half leather, $4.50. 
Pan trays omy me ane ae 
trol Dinar, bit half morocco, $16.50. 


ner has 

in reach of the intelligent reader, and in a style 
so charming thateven teacher may 
learn @ lesson in the art of presentation.” 


Ta Nation :—“ hae B a book more ne eusnes 
even busy le ) ignoran: w the other 
ball, eno plan lanchalf, lives. 


Besscy’s Botany. Advanced. $2.20. 
$1.08, 
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—At a meetin 
Grolier Club, on 








of the New York Library Clubin the rooms of the mm 
‘eb. 20, Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen, who is a W. Carew. 
member of the London Ex-Libris Society, read a paper on ‘‘ Book- 
plates.” Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne spoke on ‘‘ Good Printing," 
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TEXT-BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY 





RICHTER. Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. 


VicToR VON RICHTER, University of Breslau. 
Fourth American, from Sixth German Edi- 
tion, Authorized Translation by Epcar F. 
SmirH, M.A., Ph.D., Prof. Chemistry, 


University of Pennsylvania. 89 Illustrations 
anda Colored Plate, 12mo, Cloth, $1.75 


RICHTER. Ongasic ance td 
Chemistry of the Carbon Com s. Third 
American, translated from the last German 
Edition, by Epcar F. Smith, M. A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Illustrated. In Press. 
Prof, Richter’s methods of arrangement and 
teaching have proved their superiority by the 
large sale of his books throughout Europe, trans- 
lations having been made in Russia, Holland, 
and Italy. The success attending the publica- 
tion in this country could only have been attained 
for books that have been found useful, 
practical, and thoroughly up to the times, 


CALDWELL. Chemical Analysis, Ele- 
ments of Qualitative and Quantitative Chem- 
ical Analysis. By G. C, CALDWELL, B.S., 
Ph.D., Professor of Agricultural and Ana- 
lytical. Chemistry in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, etc. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 

This book has been extensively used in Amer- 
ican Schools and Colleges, and needs no special 
introduction, Written to supply Prof. Cald- 
well’s need in his own work, it is an eminently 
practical and complete text-book, 


SMITH AND KELLER. Experiments. 
Arranged for Students in General Chemistry. 
By Epcar F, Situ, Professor of Chemis- 
try, University of Pennsylvania, Translator of 
Richter’s Chemistries, etc., and Dr. H. F 
KELLER, Professor of Chemistry, Philadel- 
phia High School, Second Edition. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, .60 


SMITH. Electro-Chemical Analysis, By 
EpGar F, Smit, Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Pennsylvania. Second Edition. 
Enlarged. 28 Illustrations, 12mo. 

Cloth, $1.25 

‘* Chemists will find this little book an excel- 

lent guide to a knowledge of the methods of 

quantitative analysis by electrolysis.” — <A meri- 
can Chemical Fournal. 


LEFFMANN. Examination of Water for 
Sanitary and Technical Purposes. Present- 
ing those Processes that are Most Trustwor- 
thy and Practical. By Henry LerrMann, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Hygienist. and Food Inspector Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture, etc, Third Edi- 
tion. Enlarged. Illus, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


LEFFMANN. Analysis of Milk and Milk 
Products, Arranged to suit the needs of 
Analytical —— coraear and Milk 
Inspectors, 12m Cloth, $1.25 

‘* The book is one “which will be useful in the 
hand of the dairyman, as well as in the hands of 
those whose duty it is to see that he deals fairly 
with his customers."—London Sanitary Record, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as a 
nerve food, tends to prevent and 
alleviate the headache arising 
from a disordered stomach, or that 
of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., says: 

** Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia ; 
and think it is giving great satisfaction when 
it is thoroughly tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on applicatien to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





‘*TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ”* 


A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 2 . 250 
i net. 


signed copies on hand-made paper. 
“THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Proportional : 
Representation 


By Joun R. Commons, Professor of 
Sociology in Syracuse University. 
One vol., v and 298 pp. Diagram, 
Maps, Appendix, tl loth, 
$1.75. (library of Economics 
and Politics, Vol. VIII.) 


Professor Commons argues forcibly and eloquently 
in favor of the plan adopted and recommended by 
the American Proportional Representation League, 
of which he was the founder. 

He believes that proportional representation will 
do away with the spoils system, and will be an ef- 
fective agent in municipal and social reform, and 
will finally result in freedom from the rule of the 
party machine and in the purification of our politics, 





Crowell’s Library of Economics and Politics 
Edited by Prof. RICHARD T. ELY 
The Independent Treasury System of 
the United States 
By Prof. Davin Kintzy. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Repudiation of State Debts in the 


e s. 
By Prof. Wau. A. Soorr. 12mo, $1.50. 


Socialism and Social Reform 
By Prof. Rionarp T. Exy. (Fifth Thou- 
sand.) 12mo, $1.50. 


American Charities 
By Prof. Amos G. Warner. 12mo, $1.75, 
(Second Thousand. ) 


Hull House (Chicago) Maps and Papers 
By Residents of Hull House Settlement. 
pay $2.50; with Maps mounted on cloth, 

8.50. 


Punishment and Reformation 
A work dealing with crime, prisons, and re- 
formatories. By Dr. F. H. Wings. 12mo, 
$1.75. (Second Thousand.) 


Social Theory 
A grouping of social facts and principles. 
By Joun Basoom, Professor of Political 
Economy and Political Science, Williams 
College. $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York, 46 East 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 


Leach, shewell & Sanborn 


—PUBLISHERS OF— 
SCHOOL AND 
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TEXT BOOKS 


Catalogue, Price List, Terms of In. 
troduction, etc., furnished 
on application. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 


LEADERSHIP means superiority. Continued leadership 
implies progress. Tacitly acknowledged leadership over 
— competitors shows undeniable merit. THe REMING- 
TON STANDARD TYPEWRITER unquestionably leads. 

‘Wyckorr, Stamans & Benepict, 327 Broadway, N. Y, 
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' LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. : 
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New School and College Text-Books. 





THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 


1783-1817. 


By Franow A. Watxer, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


12mo. $1.25. 
This isthe third volume of the American Hi 


Era,” and Professor Sloauve’s ** The French War and 


Series, in which Professor Fisher's ‘The Colonial 
e Revolution” have already appeared. President 


Walker's volume deals with the era of the adoption of the Constitution and the subsequent welding 
together of the different States. Attentk n may be called to the high rank of this Series as an authority om 
our National History, and to the merits of each volume as a text-book for the student. 

The Nation :—* This manual yields to no book yet published for suggestiveness and penetration, We 
can not hesitate tocommend this book ax marked by a pure and lively style.a sound but chastened 
patriotism. and a recognition, at once scholarly and practical, of the transcendent idea, the Common- 


LATIN LITERATURE. 
By J. W. Maoxart, Ba'liol College, Oxford. 12mo. 286 Pages. $1.25 net. 


Tracy Peck, Professor of Latin in Yale University ;—* I know not where to find in such convenient com- 
pass so clear a statement of the peculiar qualities of Rome's literature, and such sympathetic and defen- 


Wealth of Nations.” 


sibfe judgment in the chief authors.” 


STUDIES IN PLANT FORM AND DESIGN. 
By W. Miverey and A. E. V. Lirrzy. 12mo. $1.50 net, 


The authors have tried to show how plant forms might be simplified and converted into ornament 
and have included designs for simple space filling, and also for such processes as gesso, stencilling, wall 


papers, textiles, and so on. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Henrierra Curistian Wricut. 12mo. $1.25. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Gzorar TrumBvuty Lapp. 


12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN, 


Contemporary Science Séries. .By Henry Hersert Donaxpson, Professor in the University 


of Chicago. 12mo. $1.25. 
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Libraries. 
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* One of the greatest historical novels ever 
written.” —Dial. 


Ekkehard. 


A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Joszrz 
Vixtor von Sonerrer. With photo- 
gravure illustrations. Two vols., 16mo, 
gilt top, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


Good judges of literature do not hesitate to put 
von Scheffei’s ‘‘ Ekkehard” in the very forefront of 
historical novels. Avcurate descriptions of tenth- 
century manners and customs aud wonderful 
knowledge of human nature are lavished on ‘this 
splendid story, which hys gone on increasing in 
popularity, till now nearly 150 editions have been 
published, The translation has been carefully 
revised and practically made anew. Ali the notes 
of the 138th edition have been added, and a series 
of illustrations by famous German artiste repro- 
duced, thereby adding greatly to ite interest and 
value. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, 
THOFMAS Y, CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street, 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street, 
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